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The Myth of Monopoly 


by JOHN M. THOMAS 


| )ECENT TIMES HAVE brought to 
R us and our business the most 
serious problems we have had in 
three-quarters of a century. The 
Supreme Court of the United 


decision came when every perti- 
nent resource and energy we had 
in our companies had been thrown 
into the winning of the war. 

It came when our manpower 


States, by a mi- 
nority of its 
membership, 
overturned the 
precedents of 
three-quarters 
of a century — 
precedents that 
formed over the 
years the legal 
basis for the 
conduct of our 
business. The 











oHN M. Tuomas, who was 

president of the National 

Board of Fire Underwriters 
when the S.E.U.A. decision was 
announced, demonstrates in 
this forthright article that in- 
surance, far from being monop- 
olistic, is one of the most com- 
petitive and enterprising of all 
great American businesses. 











had been drained 
—as had that 
of all businesses, 
even those di- 
rectly engaged 
in production of 
munitions and 
supplies for war. 

It came when 
our engineering 
and technical 
staffs had been 
reduced to a 
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bare skeleton force in order that 
their long experience and high 
technical knowledge and _ skills 
might be put at the full and free 
disposal of our military forces. 

It came when officers and the 
depleted staffs of our member 
companies were wrestling with all 
the problems incident to the mar- 
velous speed-up in war produc- 
tion, for the new hazards that 
grew out of this had to be safe- 
guarded against. 

It came when the inspection 
and protection of the property of 
our citizens at home and at work 
and at school needed more careful 
guarding than ever before. That 
service by our reduced staffs had 
to be stretched to cover the prod- 
uce of farm and mine and forest, 
the great plants and warehouses 
and terminals, and the shipping that 
carried them to our own forces 
abroad and to those of our allies. 


Business BASED ON STABILITY 


It is not our purpose here to dis- 
cuss the legal aspects of this case 
— to us, the most momentous in 
all our long history. Suffice to say 
the decision did not hold that the 
stock fire insurance business was 
guilty of any violation of the law; 
but rather that if the allegations 
charged were proven they would 
constitute violations of the law. 
It also held that the business was 
and where it crosses 


commerce, 
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state lines, interstate commerce, 
and as such was subject to a num- 
ber of federal laws, which up to 
that time had not been applicable 
to the business of insurance. It was 
this latter holding which caused so 
much apprehension to the insur- 
ance business and to the states. 

The development of the insur- 
ance business and its regulation by 
the states has been evolutionary. 
The results of the decision are in 
some ways revolutionary. Members 
of the Court pointed out that we 
might expect a “flood of litigation 
and legislation, state and na- 
tional’ and predicted that the 
decision would require “an ex- 
tensive overhauling of state legis- 
lation relating to taxation and 
supervision.” 

That the apprehension felt by 
the business, the states and the dis- 
senting justices was well founded 
is supported by the records, which 
show that the flood of litigation 
has already started and that ex- 
tensive overhauling of state taxa- 
tion is already under way. We, of 
course, cannot but look with con- 
cern on these developments when 
we bear in mind that the business 
of insurance is one peculiarly based 
on stability. It is these develop- 
ments, rather than the charge of 
monopoly, which are our chief 
concern for we do not concede 
that our purposes and services are 
monopolistic. 
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Any group of men or women in 
any state who can meet the quali- 
fications of their state’s laws as to 
character, capital and reserves 
required can launch a capital 
stock fire insurance company. 
They can enter the business on the 
same basis as the oldest and most 
widely experienced of any of the 
companies in 
the field. 

There is avail- 
able the tabu- 
lated, analyzed 
experience of all 
the companies 
over the years, 
scientifically 
reduced to a 
classified rating 
service resting 
upon the mathe- 
matical accuracy 
of the law of 
great numbers 
over a large area 
and supervised 
by the insurance 
officials of the 
states in which 
any company operates. 


INSURANCE IS ANTI- MONOPOLY 


. This business is the direct antith- 
esis of monopoly. Without that 
system of rating, open to all com- 
panies on equality of terms, only 
the very largest companies with 
the broadest experience on which 
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. insurance opposes monopoly 
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to base their rates could operate 
in the public interest. With that 
system of rating, all can enter on 
equal terms who can qualify un- 
der the laws of their home state. 
It is equality of opportunity and 
equality before the law plus equal- 
ity of access to adequate rates that 
will protect the public against over- 
charge and 
insolvency, and 
equality in con- 
tract terms 
under the stand- 
ard policy laws. 
Monopoly under 
such conditions is 
impossible. 

The 
bulk of our pre- 
mium income 
comes from the 
numberless 
owners of the 
little homes and 
plants and stores 
scattered in 
every nook and 
corner of our 
land. More than 
56 percent of our annual payments 
of fire insurance losses goes to in- 
demnify such of these owners as 
suffer loss from fire or hail or 
windstorm or other insurable 
hazard. 

Insurance is the road away from 
monopoly, not to it. The way of 
monopoly is restricted service or 


great 
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product at high price to the buyer 
through shutting him off from 
competitors. There is nothing of 
this in the business of capital stock 
fire insurance. We have already 
noted that the door is open to all 
who wish to enter the field and 
who can qualify under the laws of 
their home states. 

The record of the years, kept on 
the impartial books of the com- 
missioners of insurance of the 48 
states, shows a steadily-broadened 
service and protection at a con- 
tinuously lowering cost. Not only 
is the average fire insurance rate 
today 40 percent lower than it was 
at the turn of the century, but the 
protection offered and the service 
given is greatly increased. Even in 
these days of rising war costs we 
have made no added charge what- 
ever for our protection, and this 
without the need of any govern- 
mental bureau placing a “war ceil- 
ing” on what we sell 


FACTS FOR THE PuBLIC 


The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court was on the 
question of whether or not the 
business of insurance was subject 
to federal laws regulating inter- 
state commerce, not on whether 
we had violated any such laws. In 
view of the confusion of thought 
that has attended discussion of 
this subject, it is important to get 
the facts effectively to the people. 
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To fail in this field of human 
relations is to fail the public we 
serve, and the business through 
which we serve it. Enlightened 
public opinion is the only insur- 
ance there is for the insurance 
business. —The American people 
are fair in their judgments, but 
they cannot judge fairly and hon- 
estly unless they have the facts 
impartially presented to them. If 
they have before them only the 
plausible words and empty prom- 
ises of those who would substi- 
tute government directives and 
“planned economy” for the achieve- 
ments of freedom and private ini- 
tiative and management actuated 
by a high sense of social responsi- 
bility, their conclusions must nec- 
essarily be biased and wrong. 

We who are in the business -as 
company officers and employees 
and as agents should know well, 
and tell over and over, the story of 
our motives, our methods and our 
achievements. Unless we tell it 
now — effectively and constantly 
— it will be everlastingly too late. 
This “moratorium” voted by the 
Congress is our grace period. If 
we neglect it, if we withhold the 
“premium”? of individual effort to 
make the true facts known, those 
“far-reaching dislocations” that 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter declared 
had been brought crashing down 
upon our business by the Court’s 
decision will be added to those 
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vaster and mightier ones onrush- 
ing in the wake of war. * 

In achieving a better public 
understanding of this business it is 
not enough to rely upon the 
printed words of advertisements, 
the commercials in radio pro- 
grams and other customary forms 
of publicity. These at their best 
are but the artillery fire clearing 
the way in part—and in part 
only — for the advancing infantry 
that must take and hold the 
ground. 

The call is for individual daily 
effort. The need is for telling of 
the story over and over and over 
again. We address no static as- 
sembly that sits once, hears our 
story, and then passes definitely 
upon our merits and our faults. 
On the contrary, we seek the 
attention of constantly changing 
tens of thousands of people, each 
one harassed by his own problems 
and anxieties even as are we, each 
struggling with the ceaseless en- 
croachment upon him of the un- 
certainties and fears born of a 
whole world in turmoil and up- 
heaval. 

If he does not heed today, he 
may tomorrow. Then even as he 
does heed, his place is taken in the 
multitudinous throng by another. 
Our audience and ultimate judges 
are as endlessly varied and chang- 
ing as is life itself and cannot know 
of our silent, continuous and effi- 
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cient service to them unless we 
who do know it tell it to them. It 
is not a work that can be passed on 
to a committee or a public rela- 
tions counsel. They can but co- 
ordinate and supplement our in- 
dividual effort. The responsibility 
is yours and mine and that of 
every one whose livelihood is 
gained in the business for which I 
am trying to speak. 


New ConpIrTIONs 

Our duty in this respect is even 
more fundamental. In addition to 
making clear the facts about our 
business, we have an obligation 
pressing upon us to adjust our 
business to two new sets of factors. 
One of these encompasses the 
problem of meeting the new con- 
ditions in business and, industry 
due to the changeover from war to 
peace and to conditions of peace- 
time operation. This requires care- 
ful scrutiny of the services we are 
accustomed to perform. It requires 
also forward-looking imagination 
in devising new services that a 
peace-time America will need. It 
requires practical research antici- 
pating the needs of tomorrow 
while we are performing our duties 
of today. 

The other factor encompasses 
what we must do to adjust our 
business to the Supreme Court’s 
decision and to the new insurance 
law recently enacted by Congress. 











The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has taken steps to ac- 
complish this difficult task and is 
engaged in bringing about this 
adjustment as rapidly as possible. 


TRIBUTE TO AGENTS 


Last year I paid tribute to the 
activities of agents in this limitless 
field of making known what we 
do and how we serve. I repeat 
it now with added earnestness 
and emphasis. 

They have rendered a great 
service. They have maintained at 
their own expense a nation-wide 
public relations program that, 
while wholly independent, has 
dovetailed with our own. They 
have maintained their work in 
the interests of the policyholders, 
broadening it to make sure that 


te 
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coverage met the new needs and 
the rising values. They carried on 
for fellow agents who had gone 
into the armed forces the work 
they had to abandon here. They 
headed war loan and other com- 
mittees in patriotic work in their 
home communities. Their work in 
getting pertinent facts of record 
before members of the Congress 
from their own districts was in- 
valuable and their presentation 
carried a weight it would not have 
had from a distant source. 

Untiring effort through the 
months ahead is necessary to carry 
on the work of cleaning away 
misunderstanding about our busi- 
ness. Out of it all, too, is being 
built a greater unity in service 
within the ranks of the business 
itself. 


Facts about Wills 


In New York State, a will was thrown out because on the printed 
form used, the place for witnesses’ signatures appeared on the 


wrong part of the page . 


. . In California, another will was 


thrown out because witnesses signed the will, not in the presence of 
the testator, but in an adjoining room where they had stepped to 


get a pen . 
matically nullify a will . .°. 


. . And an addition, erasure or deletion may auto- 
Insurance men, unless they happen 


to be lawyers, should not attempt to draw up wills, but in every 


case should recommend strongly that a proper will be made. 

















Court ‘Decisions VIII 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Storekeeper. — A 4-year-old 
boy, while riding with his mother on an 
escalator in a department store, fell as 
they approached the top of the escalator. 
One of the fingers of his right hand 
passed into an aperture between the 
teeth or tines of the comb-plate under 
which the escalator steps moved and was 
torn off. He brought suit against the 
store to recover damages and received 
a verdict in his favor for $2,500. The 
judgment was affirmed on appeal. (May 


Department Stores Co. v. Reynolds 
(U. S. 1944) 140 F. 2d 799.) 

| a ae 
Liability of Restaurant Owner. — A man 


became violently ill about three hours 
after eating in a restaurant. He brought 
suit to recover damages. Although it 
was not proven directly that the food 
was contaminated the jury brought in 
verdict for the plaintiff. The judgment 
was affirmed on appeal, the court hold- 
ing that the jury was entitled to infer 
that the food was contaminated. (Lohse 
. Coffey (District of Columbia 1943) 
32 A. 2d 258.) 





Liability of Theatre Owner. — A woman 
was injured in a fall while descending 
a stairway in the defendant’s theatre. 
She claimed that the steps were covered 
with an uneven, loose and insecurely- 
fastened carpet. A verdict in her favor 
was overruled by the trial court, but 
the appellate court restored the verdict 
and ordered judgment for the plaintiff. 
(Bone v. Publix Grent States Theatres, 


Inc. (Illinois 1944) 54 N, E. 2d 98.) 
e  .% 
Liability of Storekeeper. — A man, his two 


sons and a friend entered a department 
store so that one of the sons might make 
a purchase. Upon the completion of the 
transaction, the man, starting to turn 
to leave, took a quarter stap backward 
and fell over three boxes of glassware 
which had been placed in the aisle. In 
his suit against the store to recover for 
the resulting injury, he. recovered a 
judgment which was affirmed. (Sears 
Roebuck and Company v. Scroggins 
(U.S. 1944) 140 F. 2d 718.) 











Good Public Relations 


N ARTICLE recently appearing in THE JOURNAL attracted an un- 
A usual amount of attention. Entitled “Insurance and the Re- 
turning Veteran,” it was written by J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager of the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. In a 
clear-cut and definite statement of policy, Mr. Dorsett set forth the 
position of the Association’s 65 member companies in regard to em- 
ployment of the physically impaired, especially disabled veterans. 

The intent of the article was to encourage employment of the 
handicapped by scotching false rumours that casualty insurance 
companies frown upon the hiring of these workers. However, Mr. 
Dorsett’s comments have also been widely praised as especially 
effective from a public relations standpoint. Much public goodwill 
has accrued for the casualty insurance business as a result of the 
article’s publication and subsequent distribution in reprints. 

One prominent executive, not in the irfsurance business, expressed 
his reaction in these words: 

**This is excellent public relations — taking the aggressive before 
being forced to assume the defensive, a lesson business and financial 
institutions are learning the hard way. Mr. Dorsett is to be con- 
gratulated for a splendid job.” 

The quotation is taken from a letter to the insurance agency of 
Marsh and McLennan, which was so favorably impressed by the 
article that it distributed a substantial number of reprints of its 
own volition. 

Thousands of reprints were requested from many sources. Excerpts 
from other letters reveal the same reaction of readers as a whole. The 
president of one industrial concern commented: 

“T have read the booklet from cover to cover and wish to compli- 
ment Mr. Dorsett. It is a clear-cut, brief and concise presentation of 
the problem as well as the answer. I think it is something every 
employer of labor should read and follow.” ; 

“It is very interesting . . . every business man should read it,” 
said another, while scores of additional letters commented in similar 
vain. 

Publication and publicizing of “Insurance and the Returning 
Veteran” illustrates the day-to-day public relations contribution that 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives is making not only 
to the insurance industry, but to the whole American system as well. 
8 
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The Army’s safety program is 
bringing the men home sooner 





This War Is Safer 


by LT. COL. EDWARD R, GRANNISS 


OMEWHERE IN FRANCE on acold, 
dreary, misty afternoon in late 
September of 1944, a huge convoy 
of vital supplies moved swiftly 
over the “Red Ball Highway” en 
route to the front. The concrete 
slab over which the heavy equip- 
ment rolled was wet. The hum of 
massive tires as they bit through 
the thin coating of water was 
broken only by the steady click of 





Lt. Col. Granniss is chief of the safety 
branch, Army Service Forces. He was 
formerly a member of the staff of the 
National Conservation Bureau, accident- 
prevention division of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. In 
this article, he tells the dramatic story 
of safety’s contribution to victory. 





many windshield wipers and oc- 
casional flaps of loose canvas. 
American fighter cover droned 
overhead to assure that enemy air 
attack would not delay the com- 
pletion of this important mission. 
Delivery seemed assured by ade- 
quate planning. 

But suddenly there was a screech 
of brakes, a swerve, a shout of 
alarm and two terrifying, explo- 
sive crashes. The entire convoy 
jolted to a halt. 

The end result? One soldier 
killed, one severely injured, an 
over-turned truck, two other 
trucks demolished beyond imme- 
diate repair — but of greater_im- 
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portance, critical supplies of food 
and ammunition destroyed and 
delayed — supplies which meant 
life to many Americans fighting life 
and death battles in the front 
lines. 

The cause? A skid not properly 
controlled. A driver followed an- 
other too closely, had his attention 
momentarily distracted, and 
crashed into the truck ahead be- 
fore he could bring his vehicle 
under control. All of which adds 
up to driver failure. 

This accident was dramatic be- 
cause of the conditions under 
which it occurred. Expensive 
equipment had been transported 
across the ocean and was in the 
final phase of its journey to the 
men who needed it badly. Ade- 
quate military protection had been 
provided to get it there and yet 
there was failure — failure of three 
trucks to deliver necessary sup- 
plies, because of the unsafe act of 
one truck driver. 

It is an axiom of war that equip- 
ment which does not reach the 
front can never win a battle. 
The same is none the less true of 
injured or dead personnel. 

But while the Army has had its 
share of costly accidents during 
these years of feverish effort to 
get men and war materials to 
distant battle fronts, our safety 
work has more than paid worth- 
while dividends. 








Aug.-Sept. 


In December of last year, for 
instance, following the German 
breakthrough on the Western 
front, orders were issued to convoy 
715 vehicles from Detroit to the 
ports of Boston, Mass., and Ba- 
yonne, N. J. The vehicles to be 
moved were mostly weapons car- 
riers, ranging from 34 to 2-)4 tons 
capacity. From Detroit to Ba- 
yonne is 645 miles and from De- 
troit to Boston 865 miles. The total 
convoy mileage was 515,904 miles, 
more than 20 times around the 
earth at the equator. 

As is frequently the case, little 
time was allowed to organize the 
convoy. Drivers were gathered 
from a great many sources, mostly 
from posts in the Fifth and Sixth 
Service Command. Many of them 
had had experience only in staff 
cars and lighter types of vehicles. 

The weather turned bad — 
sleet, snow, ice and bitter cold 
hampered the driving over the 
entire route. 

A staff officer of the Sixth Serv- 
ice Command was detailed as 
convoy safety officer. He prepared 
mimeographed copies of safe driv- 
ing instructions, outlining briefly 
the cardinal principles of safe con- 
voy driving, and a copy was given 
to each driver. Drivers were inter- 
viewed singly and in small groups. 
Each was impressed with the im- 
portance of his mission and the 
need for safe driving. 
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The results of such preparation 
were significant. There were 25 
accidents. However, all but 12 


vehicles arrived on schedule. Four- 
teen of the accidents involved ci- 
vilian vehicles, six of which pro- 
duced no claims. In eight cases 
there was no damage to govern- 





LT. COL. EDWARD R. GRANNISS 


. Safety work has paid 
worthwhile dividends 


ment equipment. There were no 
injuries to either War Department 
personnel or civilians — although 
five of the 1430 persons (two to 
each vehicle) in the convoy suf- 
fered from frostbite. 

This record was not perfect but, 
considering the lack of time for 
preparation, the unfavorable driv- 


THIS WAR JIS SAFER 


II 





ing conditions and the emergency 
nature of the operation, it shows 
how safety preparation can help to 
avoid serious interruption of vital 
work. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


The Army’s safety program was 
born in urgency in 1942. Man- 
power was desperately short, the 
Army’s immediate need was war 
production. The first work of the 
Army safety program was in the 
nation’s most vital war plants. In 
about 16,000 such plants reporting 
accident experience to the War 
Department for 1943, over-all fre- 
quency rates as high as 22 lost time 
accidents per million hours worked 
were recorded. This was 50 per- 
cent higher than the nation-wide 
averages published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for the year 
1942. 

By December, 1943, however, 
the average rate for war contract 
plants had dropped to 14.8, a 
normal frequency. That this bene- 
fit was considerable is indicated 
by the exposure of 1,500,000,000 
man hours a month then being re- 
ported to the War Department — 
affecting more than 6,000,000 pri- 
vate plant war workers. On such 
an exposure, a reduction of fre- 
quency from 22 to 14.8 is equal to 
the work time of 216,000 man days 
a month, added to the nation’s 
work force. 
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Now, however, conditions have 
changed. Although many indus- 
trial problems are still to be solved 
and industrial safety is a necessity, 
the situation is greatly improved 
and the need for reports from and 
Army inspections of private plants 
has decreased accordingly. Only 
those relatively few plants manu- 
facturing explosives or dangerous 
gases are still asked to report their 
accident experience to the Army. 


CIvILIANs AT ARMY 
INSTALLATIONS 


A second responsibility of the 
Army safety program is the thou- 
sands of civilian employees of the 
Army Service Forces. 

Again the Army has benefited 
materially by its organized safety 
activities. Starting with a frequency 
rate of 13.9, in January, 1943, 
about the average for private 
plants, this rate has been lowered 
52 percent in little more than two 
years to 6.6 for March, 1945, and 
is now nearly 70 percent below the 
present national average for pri- 
vate industry as indicated by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Because of this record, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has _pre- 
sented its highest wartime honor, 
the Distinguished Service to Safety 
Award, to the Army Service Forces. 

Comparing Army civilian acci- 
dent frequency rates, month by 
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month, with those published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics cov- 
ering all American industry, a 
saving of over 500,000 man days 
in War Department civilian time 
can be credited to the Army safety 
program for 1943 and 1944. 

The job of the Army Service 
Forces, that of getting materials 
and personnel to the fighting fronts, 
is truly big business. It operates 
some 1,000 arsenals, depots, camps, 
posts, and stations. It is not only 
the Army’s housekeeper, but its 
lawyer, merchant, policeman, 
photographer, school teacher, post- 
man, tailor, shoemaker, judge, 


jailer, doctor and undertaker. 


MiLirAry PERSONNEL 


The third, and perhaps most 
interesting, phase of Army safety 
involves military personnel — in 
training, on work details, on leave, 
in transport, and in combat. 

The application of safety prin- 
ciples starts the moment a recruit 
enters the Army. One of the first 
steps is to try and put each man in 
the activity for which he is best 
fitted. 

A tremendous task of classifying 
and assigning men has been per- 
formed. While it is not always pos- 
sible to put a man in the service he 
most desires, under the pressure of 
raising an army of more than 
8,000,000 soldiers, a remarkable 
job has been done. Men are ini- 


























THIS WAR IS SAFER 


Principles of safety are demonstrated in training 


tially classified into general cate- 
gories at reception centers and are 
later more thoroughly classified 
and assigned to replacement train- 
ing centers. . 


TRAINING 


A program of safety education 
has been integrated with the basic, 
technical, and field training of all 
individuals. It was found that any 
such program had to indicate logi- 
cal reasons for the various safety 
steps, because the American sol- 





dier reacted to reason and would 
not accept instructions blindly. 
We had to be fundamental if we 
wanted to “sell” this program 
effectively. For that reason, the 
principles of accident prevention 
were applied and explained from 
the earliest to the final stages of 
training. 

No one should get the idea that 
such a program resulted in over- 
caution on the part of the soldier, 
thus impairing his fearlessness and 
initiative on the battlefield. To the 
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contrary, it developed an ability 
to recognize hazards and protect 
himself against circumstances like- 
ly to make him an “ineffective.” 

Paradoxically, some of our most 
realistic, and consequently danger- 
ous, training methods are actually 
safety devices. Experience showed 
that the average recruit became 
frightened, not only by bullets in 
battle, but also by the noises. He 
became excited and made simple 
mistakes, such as recklessly firing 
his weapon, causing injury to him- 
self or to others. For that reason, 
elaborate means were devised to 
familiarize the soldier with the 
sounds and scenes of actual com- 
bat. Infiltration courses have been 
prepared where trainees are re- 
quired to crawl 125 yards across 
rocky terrain, through shell holes 
criss-crossed with barbed wire, 
while machine guns are firing live 
ammunition thirty inches above 
their heads. Added realism is gained 
by the use of charges of TNT ex- 
ploded a few feet away, simulating 
land mines and artillery and mor- 
tar fire. Occasionally, bloody, uni- 
formed, stuffed dummies hang in 
the barbed wire. Yet, all this pro- 
motes safety. 

These courses have been very 
effective in convincing the soldier 
that it is vital to keep down, to 
craw] correctly, to crawl under, 
not over barbed wire, and to keep 
his weapon clean and ready to 
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function under the most adverse 
conditions. At the same time, he 
had to remain alert and obey orders 
given amid the confusion of his 
surroundings. 

But training is only half the job. 


SELF-EQUIPMENT 


A well-trained Army is a vital 
necessity, but that Army must 
have the best equipment if it is to 
win battles with the minimum 
cost. In the design and building of 
military equipment there has been 
much opportunity for the applica- 
tion of safety principles. 

There are such familiar items as 
gas masks and respirators which 
are, of course, safety devices. So is 
*‘flash-proof”’ clothing. So is a steel 
helmet. So is the safety catch on 
every rifle. So is the mechanism on 
every artillery piece which does 
not permit the gun to be fired 
until the breech is locked. 

Our tanks are insulated to pro- 
tect the crews from engine heat. 
In hot climates, tanks are air- 
conditioned. Tank crews may be 
provided with individual air-con- 
ditioned jackets. A powerful venti- 
lation system keeps the air fresh 


_and sweeps out the fumes from 


burned explosives or poisonous 
exhaust gas. Gas masks, helmets, 
and ear defenders are provided. 

All surfaces that may collect 
gas or oil are sloped or otherwise 
provided with drainage so that no 
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combustible liquids can accumu- 
late. Both automatic and hand- 
operated fire extinguishers are pro- 
vided. 

The belly armor, once a weak 
spot, is now so heavy that an en- 
emy mine is very unlikely to blow 
a hole in it. 

We have made our ammunition 
so that it cannot be exploded by 
dropping or shock — a solid shell 
which penetrates a box of ammu- 
nition will not set it off. A shell 
must explode within the ammu- 
nition compartment to destroy a 
tank. But we have armored our 
ammunition compartments. Those 
precautions have paid big divi- 
dends and we are losing precious 
few tanks compared with the losses 
we have inflicted on the enemy. 

Those and many other engineer- 
ing details constitute the very es- 
sence of safety. We might call 
them military machine guarding. 


PRISONERS 9F WAR 


In the fourth phase of its safety 
responsibilities, the Army sponsors 
safety activities among its enemy 
prisoners of war. This activity did 
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not develop merely out of our 
humanitarian instincts. We are 
charged with the safety of enemy 
prisoners of war by the Geneva 
Prisoner of War Convention of 
1929. The International Red Cross 
reports on their working condi- 
tions. We shall keep our agree- 
ment so that enemy countries will 
have had no excuse for unfair treat- 
ment of American prisoners they 
have been holding. 

There is, moreover, a sound 
economic reason for prisoner of 
war safety, over and above medical 
and hospital expense. In the nu- 
merous industries which are suffer- 
ing from manpower shortages, 
prisoner of war labor has been im- 
portant to our national economy. 

That is the overall story of the 
Army safety program. Organized 
accident prevention for our armed 
forces extends through from the 
manufacture and transportation 
of war materials to their use in 
combat theaters.covering seven- 
eighths of the earth’s surface. It is 
just one more way of bringing vic- 
torious American soldiers home 
sooner, and with fewer casualties. 





The following correction appeared in a small-town paper: 
“Our paper carried the notice last week that Mr. John Doe is 
a defective in the police force. This was a typographical 


error. Mr. Doe is really a detective in the police farce.” 
































LAURENCE E. ENSOR 


MARYLAND 


HON. 





HE Honorable Laurence E. Ensor, insurance commissioner of 
T the state of Maryland, resigned during his second term as state’s 
attorney for Baltimore County to accept his present position. 
After army service in World War I, he received his law degree from 
the University of Maryland and is a member of the American Bar 
Association and has held the offices of vice-president of the Mary- 
land State Bar Association and president of the Baltimore. County 
Bar Association. A charter member and former commander of his 
local American Legion post, he is also a past state president of the 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, former exalted ruler of the Towson 
Lodge of Elks and former president of the Towson Kiwanis Club, as 
well as a member of the Hibernian Society of Baltimore and the 
Knights of Columbus. He takes an active part in the work of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners, serving on sev- 
eral important committees in that organization. 
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HON. CARL B. SMITH 


FLORIDA 


HE HonorAs_e Cart B. Smitru, chairman of the Florida 

Industrial Commission, was born at Elberton, Georgia, June 
18, 1892. He received his education at Gibson Mercer Academy. 
Mr. Smith was appointed chairman of the Florida Industrial 
Commission by Governor Holland in December, 1944, to fill an 
unexpired term and on-January 2, 1945, was reappointed by 
Governor Millard Caldwell for a term of four years. He founded 
the insurance firm of Carl B. Smith and Sons of Tampa, Florida, 
and his entire business career has been devoted to the insurance 
profession. Mr. Smith is a Mason and a Shriner, a member of the 
Episcopal Church, Rotary Club, the Tallahassee and Tampa 
Chambers of Commerce, the Palma Ceia Golf and Country Club. 
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The story of the development 
of automobile medical pay- 
ment coverage 





Public Relations with a 
Quick Return 


by G. D. NEWTON 


HERE IS A FORM of insurance 
"h toatl by a publicity man. 
As an associate of this inventor, I 
had the privilege of watching him 
develop his idea, of advocating it 
among company men, and later 
of promoting its sale by agents. 
Like many another invention, 
this one came as the result of a 


mistake — indeed, a mistake made . 


by the inventor himself. 

The author of the mistake and 
of the idea of this coverage is Long- 
shaw K. Porritt, who, except for 
the time he drove ambulances in 
France and Italy and served in the 
United States Navy during World 
War I, has always been a practi- 
tioner of public relations in the 
organization with which I work. 

In 1930 he wrote for the com- 
panies’ house organ an automo- 
bile insurance article that ran on 
the shoals and therefore never ran 
in the house organ. It was an over- 





statement of coverage afforded by 
the bodily injury portion of the 
policy and led to Mr. Porritt’s 
being asked: 

“What are you trying to do? 
Add to our troubles? Don’t you 
know there are already a good 
many automobile guest claims at 
this time — and you here are just 
inviting more of them. In this 
article you suggest that adjusters 
will deal more generously with 
guest claimants than they will 
with ordinary claimants. What 
justification have you for that sug- 
gestion? Don’t you know that we 
deal with all claimants alike; 
strictly on a basis of liability? And 
don’t you know that in many 
states a guest must prove that his 
host-driver was guilty of gross 
negligence before he can collect, 
whereas a pedestrian claimant 
merely has to prove negligence on 
the part of the driver?” 














Editors of company sales pub- 
lications soon grow accustomed 
to being bawled out for their sins 
of omission or commission; but for 
some reason or other this partic- 
ular bawling out made a deep im- 
pression on this particular editor. 
There’s nothing in the record to 
prove that he suddenly decided to 
reform and thereafter to weigh 
every word which he set in type 
from every underwriting, legal and 
sales angle. As a matter of fact the 
effect was quite different. 


ACCIDENT INSTEAD OF 
LiABiuity Basis 


He wondered whether we 
couldn’t find a way of insuring oc- 
cupants of cars, so that in case of 
an accident adjusters could treat 
them as they did accident claim- 
ants. He asked me and others: 
“Why can’t we insure them on an 
accident basis instead of a liability 
basis and thus eliminate a lot of 
these troublesome guest claims? 
Our accident department is doing 
well with these reimbursement pol- 
icies written on the lives of in- 
dividuals; why can’t we devise a 
reimbursement policy that will 
hover over the seats of your car 
and automatically insure anyone 
who sits on them, including mem- 
bers of the owners’ families?” 

He drew up a rough draft of the 
policy he had in mind; even 
worked out a tentative scale of 
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rates — something for the under- 
writers and actuaries to shoot at -— 
and then staried to canvass the 
home office to see whether he 
couldn’t sell the idea to someone. 
He started with an officer of he 
accident department. 

“Tm afraid the accident de- 
partment can’t handle it,” was 
this underwriter’s verdict. ““To in- 
sure a man under an accident con- 
tract, we must have a signed ap- 
plication. Obviously there is no 
way of getting signed applications 
from everyone who may ride in 
your car.” 

This was a dash of cold water; 
but there was still hope that the 
liability department might handle 
it. But he had tripped over in 
his first approach, so he decided to 
look into the legal end before he 
called on the liability underwrit- 
ers. He went in to the late William 
Brosmith, then vice president and 
general counsel of his company. 


Tue LEGAL ASPECT 


“IT think you’ve got something 
there,” said Mr. Brosmith. “I 
don’t like the way we’re forced to 
handle these automobile guest 
claims. I don’t like the ill-will they 
are building for the company. 
While this plan may appear illegal 
as far as accident insurance is con- 
cerned, there’s always a legal way 
to do anything that is sound and 
also in the interest of the public, as 
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I believe this idea of yours is. Our 
automobile policies now contain a 
first aid provision. That idea of 
yours is merely an extension of 
that first aid provision. I am con- 
fident that that plan can be written 
as a rider to our automobile lia- 
bility policy. Go over and try it 
out on the liability and automo- 
bile people and if they raise the 
question of legality, tell them what 
I’ve just told you.” 

Members of the liability and 
automobile departments warmed 
up to the idea immediately. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the depression 
was deepening at that time and 
problems arising out of it pushed 
this new plan aside for a time. La- 
ter, when it was drawn up and put 
before a meeting of other compa- 
nies, there was opposition, indif- 
ference and enthusiasm. It was 
rejected, reconsidered and finally 
adopted extensively in 1938. 
Meanwhile, a few companies had 
tried it out in a limited way and 
found it met with public favor. 
Whether they had heard of the 
idea from the discussions or had 
also thought of the same solution 
to the guest claim problem I don’t 
know. 

Since its general adoption many 
agents have succeeded in adding it 
to nearly every private passenger 
liability renewal and all such new 
policies. 

It is sure fire, of course, with the 
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car owner who has children, es- 
pecially if his wife does part of the 
family chauffeuring. It is also an 
easy sale to members of car-driv- 
ing pools. 


BENEFITS Every ONE 


It can be called a good public 


G. D. NEWTON 
. greatest good for greatest number 


relations move, not only for the 
companies which offer it and the 
agents who recommend it but for 
the car owners who buy it. 

Anything that broadens cover- 
age without adding appreciably 
to the cost is good. Medical pay- 
ments does that. 

Anything that removes a source 
of friction such as grew from guest 
claims is good. 
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Anything that makes it possible 
for the car owner to seem thought- 
ful and generous toward the wel- 
fare of anyone who rides with him 
is good. 

And now let’s see how this 
coverage is good public relations 
for the man who buys it. Take for 
example the insurance agent or 
broker who decides to give a client 
or prospective client a lift. Imagine 
a crash under such circumstances 
and a serious injury to the guest. 
Is it good to be able to say that 
the medical expenses will be paid 
by the host? Would it be bad to 
have the guest’s attorney report 
that the host had referred him to 
an adjuster and the adjuster had 
been able to explain that there 
was no liability? 

Yes, this medical payments plan 
is good public relations all the way 
around and good business all the 
way, too. It increases the commis- 


te 
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sion to the agent, a very important 
thing in these days of higher office 
costs. It increases the premium to 
the company — important to the 
company in these days. And it in- 
creases the coyerage, the peace of 
mind and the satisfaction of the 
buyer. 

The most constructive move in 
any public relations policy is not 
to try to make the public under- 
stand the necessity for and there- 
fore not object too strenuously to a 
practice which it instinctively dis- 
likes; but to find a way of substitut- 
ing a popular for an unpopular 
procedure. Automobile medical 
payments coverage has succeeded 
in doing that to a very large extent 
and therefore has met the test 
that needs to be applied to any 
public relations undertaking — 
which, to my way of thinking, is 
the ‘“‘greatest good for the greatest 
number.” 


Times That Try Men's Souls 


[hese are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of his 
country; but he that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of 
man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet 
we have this consolation with us, that the harder the conflict, the 
more glorious the triumph... . 





— Thomas Paine 









. . - ACCIDENT 


Lamppost’s Revenge. Onc of those 
man-bites-dog stories happened in the 
Bronx the other day. The motorist 
had a hard time convincing police that 
he did not hit the lamppost, but that 
the post had fallen on his automobile 
(The Bronx, N. Y.) . . . Some Bull. 
One longshoreman is not worried about 
the meat shortage. He had all the meat 
he could handle when a side of beef he 
tried to snag while loading a ship hit 
him broadside and landed him in the 
hospital (New York City). 


.« « « AUTOMOBILE 


Horse Nonsense. There was a day 
when horses shied at the approach of an 
automobile. Times change, and several 
motorists were forced to abandon the 
highway when an erratic horseman 
bound from a drinking party to some- 
where else decided to imitate a road hog 
(North Bergen, N. J.) . . Practice 





What You Preach. It seems an in- 
surance agent bought a car from an 
insurance company. The company had 
recovered the car after it had been 
stolen from its previous owner who had 
collected theft insurance. The car was 
stolen from the insurance agent. That’s 
right —it wasn’t insured (Moscow, 
Idaho) . .. Popeye’s Paradise. Need- 
less to say, the kids were disillusioned 
when the truck tipped over a curbstone, 
spilling its contents all over the sidewalk, 
and the salvage was 18 tons of fresh 
spinach (Los Angeles, Calif.). 


. . . BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Honor Among Thieves. The judge 
told the thief that he didn’t play cricket 
so he ordered him to return the 
watch and $90 that he had stolen from 
his cellmate (Detroit, Mich.) ... 
What Price Cigarettes. Thieves dis- 
dained a $10,000 necklace when they 
ransacked a desk drawer, but avidly 
pounced upon a carton of cigarettes — 
a popular brand, too (Tulsa, Okla.). 


. . . FWELity 


Profit System. For once the surety 
company didn’t have to pay off. The 
bank executive reversed the usual story 
when he made a profit of $13,000 in 
stock-market operations, using unau- 
thorized funds from the bank. He got off 
with a two-year suspended sentence, and 
the profitable problem now is — who 
gets the $13,000 (Athens, N. Y.). 


oy a 


Seeing Is Believing. A shoeshine boy 
lost his skepticism the hard way when 
he held a lighted match to a gadget 
above his stand which, he had been told, 
was designed to put out fires. Water 
sprayed in all directions and, then, sirens 
screeched in the distance. He was con- 
vinced (Colorado Springs, Colo.). 
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ANY EMPLOYERS ARE inter- 
ested in learning more about 
how successfully to employ the 


physically impaired. The immen- 
sity of the problem is apparent 


when we consider the number of 


disabled Americans. It is estimated 
that 1,250,000 returning veterans 
will be disabled, which altogether 
means there will be approximately 
10,000,000 physically-impaired 
people in the nation. 

Alert employers know industrial 
rehabilitation programming is 
needed because primarily they 
have a humanitarian responsibil- 
ity to those people who have had 
the misfortune of suffering a physi- 
cal disability. Secondly, they must 
not permit the economic - waste 
that comes from not using the pro- 
ductive potentialities of the dis- 
abled. Very few jobs require 100 
percent perfection of all the physi- 
cal faculties. Very few workers 
could meet the requirements of 








Seven steps to successful 
employment of the disabled 


10,000,000 Handicapped Workers 


by JOHN V. GRIMALDI 


absolute physical perfection. 

Employers have been informed 
by the stock casualty insurance 
companies that the employment of 
disabled workers does not mean 
increased compensation insurance 
costs, for the hiring of the impaired 
does not influence workmen’s com- 
pensation rates. In fact, in the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives’ “Declaration of Atti- 
tude,” employers have been en-. 
couraged to employ physically im- 
paired workers. 

Employers have learned, too, 
from the many studies recently 
made that the disabled worker, 
when he is correctly placed in his 
job, is generally equal, or superior, 
in safety, reliability and produc- 
tivity to the so-called normal 
worker. But correct placement re- 
quires a procedure, and where can 
the employer look for methods for 
establishing such a program? 

The placement of the disabled 
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in industry has long been a medi- 
cal-safety engineering responsibil- 
ity. The physician finds the medi- 
cal facts, and the safety engineer 
uses them as an aid in placing the 
worker at the proper job and keep- 
ing him free from hazard. The 
employer, therefore, must turn 
to the safety engineer for the in- 
formation he needs to help him 
organize the necessary procedure. 
The smaller employer, without a 
safety engineering staff, will have 
to depend on his insurance safety 
engineer. 


A WELL-RouNDED PROGRAM 


The Center for Safety Education 
has recently completed a survey 
of over 20 outstanding industrial 
rehabilitation programs through- 
out the nation and has found that 
even the very best are eager for 
additional help in completing their 
procedures. Each industry was 
missing one or two or three of the 
seven steps representing a well- 
rounded program. 

A well-rounded program is one 
that places the disabled worker in 
a job whose demands match the 
worker’s interests, background and 
physical capabilities, then pro- 
vides for acquainting him with 
the job and following up his place- 
ment to be certain that no mis- 
takes have been made. To get the 
program off to a proper start and 
then to keep it going, the com- 
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pany’s policies and program’s 
principles and objectives should 
be clearly explained to all person- 
nel concerned. 

The safety problem is not acute. 
No special equipment or precau- 
tions should be necessary when the 
disabled worker is placed at the 
correct job. When properly placed, 
he is not handicapped with respect 
to the job and the regular safety 
procedures for the job will suffice. 
However, thought must be given 
to helping the impaired worker in 
the event of an emergency. The 
general practice is to assign two or 
three responsible nearby workers 
to assist the disabled person out of 
the building or to a safe location 
if it is necessary. 

Engineering changes in jobs or 
equipment should be a last resort. 
Every effort should first be made 
to fit the man to the right job. 


SEVEN STEPS 

How will the employer be rea- 
sonably certain to place the dis- 
abled worker at the correct job? 
We have found that the rehabili- 
tation procedures used for a se- 
lected group of outstanding indus- 
tries operating exemplary pro- 
grams are comprised of seven 
steps. These seven steps are: 


I. Adoption of a clear policy, 
then 
1. Making it known to the 
personnel. 
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2. Instructing all supervisors 
in the principles of re- 


habilitation. 


A Survey of the Job Re- 
quirements, Specifically for 
the Placement of Physically- 


Impaired Workers. 








III. 


IV. 
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. rehabilitation is good business 


Use of a “Standardized” In- 
terview to Determine the 
Applicant’s Interest, Back- 
ground and Attitude. 
Determination of the Appli- 
cant’s Physical Capabilities. 


. Placement by 


1. Consideration of the ap- 
plicant’s interest, back- 
ground and physical ca- 
pabilities. 


10,000,000 HANDICAPPED WORKERS 





2. Study of the jobs availa- 
ble. 

. Matching the available 
job’s requirements with 
the individual’s capabili- 
ties, then 
a. Centrally control trans- 

ferring and _ replace- 
ment of the handicapped 
so as to prevent as- 
signment to improper 
jobs. 

b. Inform the foreman, 
in writing. of the phys- 
ical capacity of the 
handicapped worker. 

VI. Acquainting the Worker with 
his Job, Using a Planned 
Procedure. 

VII. Making a Regular Follow- 
up of the Worker’s Place- 
ment. 

Many employers may wish to 
make changes in these procedures 
to meet their individual philoso- 
phies or problems. They may want 
to know what other companies, 
large and small, representative of 
the various types of industry are 
doing to meet the problem, before 
they consider accepting the above 
procedures as a whole. For this 
reason, the Center for Safety 


Ww 


Education of New York Univer- 
sity has prepared the book entitled 
“Industrial Rehabilitation,” * which 


*“Tndustrial Rehabilitation,” price 
35¢, may be secured by writing the 
Center for Safety Education, 8 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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makes available to all employers 
an up-to-the-minute handbook in 
digest form, of the outstanding re- 
habilitation programs of selected 
industries, written by the directors 
of these programs. 

In addition, much of the con- 
tent is prepared from the findings 
of the recent American Museum 
of Safety research project done in 
cooperation with the Safety Cen- 
ter, “The Rehabilitation and Safety 
of Industrial Workers and Re- 
turning Servicemen.” The results 
of this survey should answer the 
rehabilitation questions of many 
puzzled employers and the book, 
therefore, is suggested as a source 
of further information. 


EMPLOYER’s ATTITUDE 


The employer’s attitude is im- 
portant and the advices of the 
safety engineer can do much to 
build his confidence in the em- 
ployability of disabled workers. 
The employer should believe that 
a rehabilitation program is not 
just a “necessary evil,” but is 
rather something of value to him 
when properly organized. Many 
employers will recognize the seven 
steps of the well-rounded reha- 
bilitation program as essentially 
the same as the procedures of many 
successful personnel organizations. 
Their part in the personnel proc- 
ess used by many employers for 
all employees, disabled or not, is 
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an important one for they have 
been found to be “‘good business.”’ 

If an employer believes that the 
procedures for a_ rehabilitation 
program are something “‘special,”’ 
to be applied only for disabled 
workers, he is overlooking the 
value of good personnel procedure 
as a general aid to safety, produc- 
tivity and morale. 

The reason that these steps are 
being stressed in relation to the 
handicapped worker is not that 
the handicapped alone require 
more thoughtful placement, but if 
the utmost in safety, productivity 
and reliability that they have to 
offer is to be realized, this is the 
way to do it. 

Actually, every one is not effi- 
cient at every type of job or trade. 
Therefore, these procedures have 
been found to pay dividends when 
used in placing even the so-called 
normal workers. The rehabilita- 
tion program then is not an extra 
saddle thrown over the back of 
the already-burdened employer, 
but when it is properly used by 
him, it will be an economic asset. 


PsyCHONEUROTICS 


Psychoneurotic disabilities have 
incited much discussion and writ- 
ten comments. Many people who 
look favorably on the hiring of 
workers impaired because of or- 
thopedic disabilities or major dis- 
eases, such as heart trouble and 
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The average veteran returns even more employable 


tuberculosis, are frequently doubt- 
ful about employing workers con- 
sidered to be ‘‘psychoneurotic.”’ 
The principal victim of such a be- 
lief is, of course, the returned ex- 
serviceman, discharged as an 
“N.P.” or neuropsychiatric. 
Much of this publicity has been 
unnecessary and dangerous. It has 
led many people to believe that 
the so-called psychoneurotic is 
mentally deranged and even fur- 
ther, that all veterans will return 
with some nervous disorder that 
will make them uncontrollably re- 
call their battle experiences and in 
attempting to protect themselves 
from an imagined danger, harm 





themselves or someone else. This is 
not so. In fact, the average return- 
ing serviceman is more employa- 
ble, better trained and a better 
all-around risk than when he left 
to join the armed services. 

The problem of placing the 
man diagnosed as psychoneurotic 
does not seem so severe, even con- 
fronted with the statistics that 23 
percent of the total war casualties 
represent this condition, if we re- 
member that Dr. Lydia Giberson, 
Industrial Psychiatrist on the staff 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, points out that the 
‘psychiatric bulk” in industry al- 
ways is about 20 to 25 percent of 
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the total employed in any business 
organization. There is, therefore, 
a very close comparison between 
the two figures and one might even 
assume that at least 20 percent of 
the armed service casualties could 
have been expected from the start 
to be psychoneurotic. 

The term “‘psychoneurotic”’ does 
not describe a form of insanity, it 
merely means such people are un- 
able to make a normal adjustment 
to certain conditions in which they 
find themselves. The armed serv- 
ices consider men who are un- 
suited for military service as be- 
longing to this classification, but 
unsuitability for military life does 
not mean a man is abnormal. 
When he is returned to the sur- 
roundings he left, he will probably 
be recognized as exactly the same 
person he was before he went 
away 

The librarian, for example, re- 
moved from the relatively clois- 
tered confines of his bookshelves 
and transferred to the rough army 
environment to live with a group 
of men of varied types and inter- 
ests; to eat, sleep, play and fight 
with them, may have a difficult 
time adapting himself and be dis- 
charged for this reason. When he 
goes back to his former position 
in the library, or to a similar situa- 
tion, he will be the same as he 
was before the armed services 


beckoned. 
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CorRECT PROCEDURE 


The safety engineer will be 
asked to recommend a procedure 
that can be generally used for suc- 
cessfully placing a psychoneurotic 
person. It must be understood that 
any generalized procedure will 
not be successful in all cases, but 
if it is sound, it will be reasonably 
successful and may therefore be 
considered dependable. Two of 
the leading psychiatrists concerned 
with industry when asked for their 
suggestions, recommended the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

An employer can assume that 
the psychoneurotic veteran, dis- 
charged from the armed forces, 
will be a satisfactory employee 
when: 


1. He is placed in normal or 
relatively quiet surroundings. 

2. He is returned to his former 
job or work similar to it. 


If the man has had no previous 
working experience to serve as a 
guide for placement, then select 
a job where the nervous tension 
will not be high. 

Because of the effect of a job’s 
work demands and conditions on 
the employee, it is important to 
determine just what its demands 
and conditioris might be, espe- 
cially when related to the placing 
of physically disabled workers. 
Therefore, the preparation of a 
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job analysis with respect to the 
physically-impaired worker is an 
important function if an industrial 
rehabilitation program is to be 
successful. The safety engineer 
plays an important role in the 
analysis of the industry’s job. He 
will be asked either to assist or 
instruct the job’s supervisor or a 
member of the personnel depart- 
ment in the procedure for ana- 
lyzing jobs. 

Basically, the analysis must re- 
view all the physical activities per- 
tinent to performing the job and 
preparing for it. That is, the work 
requirements should be investi- 
gated from the time the work is 
started, which generally begins 
with the assigning of the work 
ticket, blueprints, special tools, 
necessary materials, and should 
consider the job’s location and en- 
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vironment as well as the actual 
physical demands placed on the 
worker performing its operations. 
The analysis procedure is simpli- 
fied by following a job analysis 
work sheet similar to the one illus- 
trated in the Industrial Rehabili- 
tation Digest which is described 
on page 25. 

The safety engineer can ensure 
the success of the industrial reha- 
bilitation program. Because most 
of the factors concerned with plac- 
ing physically disabled workers are 
also the concern of the safety engi- 
neer, he will be looked to for 
counsel. It is fitting that industry 
gives him this responsibility, for 
the safety engineer labors to pro- 
mote production efficiency by 
working with his heart as well as 
his mind for the greater benefit of 
mankind. 


ie 


Hash _Marks and ‘Rookies 


Pat, formerly an insurance agent and now a private in the 
Canadian army, when posted for night sentry duty boasted of 
his fearlessness. Two officers, planning to “scare the daylights”’ 
out of him, dressed up as Satan and approached his post. 

‘*‘Who’s there?” challenged Pat. 

‘The Devil,” replied a sepulchral voice. 

‘Pass, Devil,” said Pat. “You know where to go.” 


— Canadian Underwriter 








For the great body of returning veterans, there is much we can, should, and 
must do. We should study these matters now, and start putting into operation 
as soon as practicable, the opportunities by which they will eventually be 
enabled to help themselves. — Arthur C. Goerlich. 


It is inevitable that rating procedures must eventually recognize that provisions for ex- 
pense through the use of flat percentages will not produce adequate and reasonable 
premiums won a line of business in which there is a wide variation in size of risk 
— Charles J. Haugh. 


I feel confident that the workmen’s compensation insurance carrier, whose 
position is almost unique, can through its countless thousands of contact sources 
bring to industrial America a service, the value of which is almost beyond ordi- 
nary comprehension, if the managements of those insurers will envision the 
possibilities and initiate the simple steps which are necessary to make this 
present idea a living and practical treatment of the first function of modern 
insurance protection; namely, that of accident and disability prevention. — 
Neville Pilling. 


Now is the time for sober thought and study of legislation which will prevent accidents 
and assure the accident victim some added measure of security. “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of complaints.”’ Several ounces of good plain common sense and study 
now will be worth several pounds of relief of misery in the postwar period. — Frank 
Lang. 


The most interesting person in the world is the average man. The average 
man is 39 around the chest, 40 around the waist, 96 around the golf course 
and a nuisance around home. — Phil C. Braniff. 
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FLOOD IN NEW YORK CITY.—A 50-foot geyser from a JAY WALKING. — This young woman 
broken water main on Madison Avenue, New York City, recently is helping the safety campaign in Chicago 
tore a large hole in the pavement and flooded the surrounding by showing what may happen if one 
area for a considerable distance in all directions. crosses the street in the middle of a block. 


A Accidents 


Accidents V 


FREAK CRASH. —Hurled through the PLANT BLAST. — One man was killed and homes in Linden, N. J., 
roof of his car after it hit a telegraph pole, 20 miles away, were shaken by an explosion at the Bonafide 
the body of the driver, who was killed, is Genasco, Inc., plant, Barber, N. J. Oil drums, lumber and masonry 
shown hanging from wires and crossbar. strewn about evidence the devastating force of the explosion. 


RAY MURPHY, General Counsel of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, and Past National Commander of the American 
Legion, represents the Legion at the United Nations Conference, 
held at San Francisco during April-June. 


A ‘Personalities 
Ye oe 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDS. — F. A. Christensen (center), newly- 
elected president of the N.B.F.U.; W. Clifford Harvey (right), 
of the Christian Science Monitor and Arthur C. Page, of Radio 
Station WLS, Chicago, with national gold medal awards for 
outstanding activity in the field of fire prevention during 1944. 








SECOND ANNUAL ARMY SAFETY PROJRAM DI 
City, June 21, was attended by many notabiffigures. A 
is standing. At his right is Dr. LeRoy E. kifjball, Vic 
H. Dearborn, President of the National Say Counc 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Executive 


| 


FOXHOLE WASN'T FUN. — Singing 
and dancing star Margie Ann Liszt of 
the USO Sweethearts in Alaska says 
she injured her knee when she jumped 
into a foxhole, ending her career. 
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PROPRAM DINNER-CONFERENCE. — Held at the Hotel Henry Hudson, New York TWENTY-SIXTH PRESIDENT. 
otabigfigures. At the head table, Maj.-Gen. Archer L. Lerch, the Provost Marshal General, A. F. LaFrentz, president of th 


E, Kifaball 


ce Chancellor and comptroller, New York University, and on his left, Ned American Surety Company of Ney 


al Sty Council. At the extreme right is J. Dewey Dorsett, General Manager of the As- York, elected the 26th president a 


tives 


the Insurance Society of New Yor 


N PICTURES 


BEST SAFETY FILM. — Neville Pilling right), 


United States Manager of the Zurich Insurance 
Companies, receives the National Safety Council 
Award to Zurich for the best general safety film 
produced in 1944. Film title was “Man Handled.” 





‘Personalities 


INGS FOR VICTORY.” — Maj.-Gen. Ralph P. Cousin 
(right), receiving the “Wings for Victory” safety award, wo 
by his Western Flying Training Command for establishin, 
low flying accident rate, from Lt.-Gen. Barton K. Young 
Commanding General of the AAF Training Command. 


LOSES FEET.—An engineer be- PASSENGERS ESCAPE. — Streams of water are sprayed at blazing 
came wedged in an elevator in a bus which caught fire in Germantown, Pa., when burning brakes 
started blaze in motor. A policeman looks on as flames envelop the 


Buffalo, N. Y., office building. Both 
feet were amputated as a result. 


A Accidents 


KILLS FOUR. — An on-the-spot photogra- 
pher took this picture of a burning Navy 
plane which crashed in Maine after taking 
off and resulted in the death of four men. 


bus only a few minutes after the 30 passengers had made their escape. 


Accidents V 


EXPLOSION. — One woman was killed and at least eight 
persons were injured when an explosion in the laundry of an 
apartment building in Yonkers, N. Y., caused heavy damage. A 
subsequent fire completed the destruction of the building. 























Annual postwar construction 
activities will be at least 30 
percent above 


any prewar 


year 


Postwar Construction 


by H. E. FOREMAN 


ONDITIONS AFTER the war will 
t. undoubtedly be favorable for 
an enormous volume of work in all 
lines of construction. In the im- 
mediate postwar years, construc- 
tion activity should be at a rate 
greater than that 
under the war program. 

The pent-up demand, resulting 
from virtual stoppage of civilian 
construction during the war, to- 
gether with construction require- 
inents under prosperous peacetime 
conditions, should produce new 
records for the industry. 

Large construction programs 
will be needed in all fields. Better 
industrial and commercial struc- 
tures and facilities, better high- 
ways, new and better airway facil- 
ities, expansions of utilities, more 
and better homes, and huge devel- 
opments of various kinds for better 
utilization of natural resources will 
be needed in the building of the 


even attained 





better America which we hope and 
expect to see. 

Under favorable economic con- 
ditions, construction activity after 
the war should reach a peak rate 
of about $20,000,000,000 a year - 
and should level off around a rate 
of $15,000,000,000 to $17,000,- 
000,000, or about 30 to 40 percent 
above any prewar year. 

Scarcely an industry will remain 
unchanged at the war’s end. Un- 
der the war program, mass pro- 
duction has been carried further 
than ever before. Many new prod- 
ucts, developed for the war, will 
be adapted to peacetime uses. Syn- 
thetic materials and ersatz prod- 
ucts offer numerous examples. 

The overwhelming need for 
thousands of airplanes and other 
weapons of war forced great ex- 
pansions in the production of alu- 
minum, magnesium and other 
light and rust-resisting metals. 











Critical shortages of steel, copper 
and other metals spurred the de- 
velopment of plastic and _ glass 
products. Manpower shortages 
and the need for greater speed in 
doing things brought many new 
uses for electronics, some of which 
are said to rival Radar in their 
dramatic efficiency. Food short- 
ages and new kinds of foods have 
changed the diet of millions of 
people in the United States and 
throughout the world. 

These new products and indus- 
tries will be expanded after the 
war, and will require new plants 
and industrial structures. 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION 


New commercial and industrial 
structures will be needed in all 
industries, and many existing 
structures will need to be modern- 
ized. Office buildings, retail stores, 
hotels, theaters, garages and other 
business structures can provide a 
large volume of construction after 
the war. Schools, churches, hos- 
pitals and eleemosynary institu- 
tions also provide a broad field for 
new building. 

Urban redevelopment and 
housing are both open fields with 


enormous possibilities for construc-: 


tion work. Both fields are of im- 
measurable importance and pro- 
vide a challenge to American busi- 
ness ingenuity. 

A great volume of needed pub- 
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lic improvements has accumulated 
during the war, i.e., highway con- 
struction, river and harbor and 
reclamation projects, and munici- 
pal services and facilities needed 
for community health and welfare. 

When peace comes, highway 
construction on a wide scale will 
be necessary. Country roads have 
received heavy wear and tear in 
recent years, and war virtually 
stopped improvements. Arterial 
thoroughfares, built to meet pres- 
ent-day traffic demands, must be 
developed and integrated into a 
national system, designed to solve 
both the urban traffic and farm- 
to-market problems. 

Waterway developments of 
many kinds are needed for better 
utilization of the nation’s rivers 
and streams, and harnessing them 
to the national economy. Projects 
for conservation of natural re- 
sources will require special at- 
tention in the postwar era. 


Arr TRANSPORT 


America has become air- 
minded during the war, and air 
transportation requirements will 
necessitate much new construc- 
tion in the postwar era. The war 
has taught millions to fly. It has 
trained hundreds of thousands of 
pilots, and millions of airport man- 
agers, technicians and mechanics. 
Thousands of these men will want 
to continue to use their newly- 
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acquired skills); and make new 


peacetime careers for themselves. 
Large-scale expansions can be ex- 
pected of both the aircraft industry 
and air transport facilities. 
Projects needed to improve liv- 
ing standards of the nation provide 
almost unlimited potentials for the 
construction industry in the post- 
war era. But 
construction is 
closely identified 
with the growth 
and progress of 
the nation. 
Hence it is im- 
portant that 
leaders both in 
business and 
government 
should plan for 
the developmeht 
of the nation to 
the fullest ex- 
tent of its po- 
tentialities 
through individ- 
ual initiative 
and privaté en- 
terprise. 
Business firms should plan to 
start construction of new projects 
needed for peacetime operations, 
and: local governments should 
start war deferred and indispensa- 
ble projects, just as rapidly as la- 
bor and materials will permit. 
Advance planning of projects 
should also be pushed by both 
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. increased business for surety companies 
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business and government, since it 
often takes longer to plan than to 
build, and a large volume of con- 
struction planned to the contract- 
letting stage is needed. Unless this 
is done, the industry will not be 
able to do its share in providing 
worth-while work and business op- 
portunities after,*the war. 

Another es- 
sential for a large 
construction 
volume is the 
orderly lifting of 
government 
regulations 
now restricting 
civilian con- 
struction, as 
rapidly as war 
conditions will 
permit. 

A third fac- 
tor necessary for 
large construc- 
tion volume is 
the incentive to 
public and pri- 
vate organiza- 
tions to invest in 
construction. The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America has 
recommended that legislation be 
enacted to permit the accelerated 
depreciation of commercial and 
industrial structures. Under its 
recommendation, the owner would 
be permitted the alternative of 
depreciating half the cost of the 
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A centrally-located airport is planned for postwar Toledo, Ohio 


structure in the first quarter of its 
estimated useful life. This would 
permit the owners of such struc- 


tures to secure the return of half 


their investments during the pe- 
riod when they could most clearly 
see their value. 

The fourth factor, which is no 
less essential to a sustained high 


level of construction activity ‘ 


throughout the country, is a con- 
tinued raising of the nation-wide 
standards of living and the con- 
tinued growth and development 
of the whole nation. 





CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 


The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America believes that 
the nation has the need and the 
industry has the capacity to attain 
an annual construction rate of 
$12,000,000,000 by the end of the . 
first year after the war. Such a 
volume would provide work and 
business opportunities for approx- 
imately 2,400,000 men and women 
at the site of construction, and 
nearly 5,000,000 others off site, 
in supplying materials, etc. 
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Not only would this volume of 


construction help provide employ- 
ment, but it would have a whole- 
some effect on the general econ- 
omy. Construction cuts across all 
sections of business — finance and 


insurance, planning and supervi- 
sion, materials and equipment 

along with the construction work 
of the general contractor and sub- 
contractors, involving everything 
from excavating to the finishing 
touch on the completed project. 
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Under the conditions that will 
prevail after the war, it would 
seem that the surety companies 
can look forward to a large volume 
of business in the future providing 
bonds for large scale construction 
programs. They also have the op- 
portunity of helping to make those 
programs a success by taking spe- 
cial care to provide bonds only for 
those contractors whose past rec- 
ords demonstrate that they are 
qualified for the work. 





“Well, Pop, I suppose you’ve brought me home another toy.” 
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High school students can en- 
joy driver education 





An Amateur Teaches Driver 
Education 


by THELMA PEARCE 


T 7 HEN I WAS ADVISED that I, 
V Y an English teacher, was to 
teach a class in driver education I 
was so astounded that I registered 
only a feeble objection. For one 
who had never tried to understand 
what it is that makes an automo- 
bile go, and had never had a real 
driving lesson, this was an aston- 
ishing assignment. 

A text was the first problem. 
*“‘Man and’the Motor Car,” by 
Albert W. Whitney, published by 
the National Conservation Bureau, 
was selected as the best book for 
our needs. 

Forty-five students enrolled in 
the course. None of them knew 
what to expect, but they had 
open minds and were ready for 
anything. The very first day I told 
them that this subject was new to 


me and that we were going to 
learn together. I admitted that I 
didn’t know one thing about the 
carburetor, for example, but that 
I intended to find out. A teacher 
who professed to know nothing of 
the subject matter was a novelty 
to the students. They were willing 
and eager to help me learn what 
makes an automobile go. 

Some of the youngsters had 
drivers’ licenses, but they had 
learned only enough about the 
operation of a car to pass the sim- 
ple examination necessary in our 
state. They had developed little 
actual skill in driving. The de- 
velopments of correct habits, judg- 
ments, and attitudes, so important 
in driving, had never been pre- 
sented to them as important or 
necessary. 
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RULES OF THE ROAD 


Not one of us could give more 
than half of the rules of the road 
for our state. However, the chief 
of our State Highway Patrol was 
interested in our new course, and 
sent a highway patrolman out to 
talk to our class on the interpreta- 
tion of our state’s rules of the road. 
Through this aid, many confusing 
ideas were cleared up. 

The members of the class were 
curious to know how the traffic 
laws differ in the 48 states. Sensing 
that this was material for indi- 
vidual research, I appointed a 
committee of three to write to the 
highway commission of each state 
asking for a copy of the rules of the 
road. Every state sent material 
that was very valuable all through 
the semester. A file of this material 
was kept and made available to 
every student. 

Each student was assigned one 
rule of the road and conducted 
original research to determine how 
the states agreed on that one 
point. Twenty minutes of every 
class period were spent in dis- 
cussing the differences found in 
the various states. The class came 
to the conclusion that the same 
rules should be agreed upon and 
adopted by every state in order to 
do away with confusion and con- 
sequent traffic hazards in inter- 
state travel. 
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To illustrate the ten rules of the 
road for our state, the students 
carved tiny cars out of wood blocks 
and placed them on boards on 
which a highway was painted. 
Little trees and houses along the 
road and a mirror lake added to 
the realism of the project. 

Studying the engine was a great 
challenge to us. We learned a new 
nomenclature and dug out old 
physics texts to help us understand 
the principles of the gasoline en- 
gine. A garage owner in our com- 
munity offered to explain the parts 
of an engine, and we spent one 
morning in his garage. We looked 
at pistons, differentials, carburet- 
ors, and listened to him explain 
their work in making an engine 
run. We prided ourselves on being 
able to state the exact procedure of 
the four strokes of an engine, and 
furthermore we understood what 
we were talking about. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND DRIVING 


Fortunately, I had studied psy- 
chology and felt qualified to help 
these potential drivers to under- 
stand the human being behind the 
wheel. They were surprised when 
they realized that cars seldom 


" cause accidents, but that it is al- 


most invariably the human being 
directing its course who is at fault. 
We soon learned the importance of 
a sportsmanlike attitude in driv- 
ing. Forcing another car off the 
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road was agreed to be as bad as 
hitting below the belt. We de- 
cided that we wanted to display 
habits of fair play when we took 
our place among the drivers of the 
nation. We understood the reasons 
behind the significance which the 
Army attaches to attitude as the 
keystone which anchors the other 
requirements of a good driver in 
the perfect arch of expert driving. 
Our discussion of how emotion 
might influence even the 
skilled driver brought out a flood 
of personal experiences from the 
members of the class. We came to 
the conclusion that a person who 
cannot control himself can never 
control a car in a safe manner. 


most 


PuysicAL TEsts 
The physical requirements for 
a safe driver occupied us for several 








lessons. Tunnel vision, color blind- 
ness, and night blindness were 
amazing new dangers to us. The 
boys made a device for us to test 
ourselves for tunnel vision — and 
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it worked! Color blindness was 
simple to test. A red handkerchief 
was hung on a blank wall, the 
youngsters stared at it for a few 
seconds, and then shifted the focus 
of their gaze to the other side of 
the wall. How thrilled they were to 
see the handkerchief there — but 
it was now a vivid green. One 
poor fellow, who could not see 
the green handkerchief, was later 
turned down by the Air Corps be- 
cause he was color blind. 

Preventive maintenance and car 
conservation precautions were 
studied with interest. We were all 
very eager to learn how to make 
our cars last for the duration of 
the war. 

It is easy to understand why a 
boy will not ride his clutch when 
he has a mental picture of how that 
constant pressure is wearing away 
the clutch plate, which will even- 
tually be unable to catch and turn 
the driving plate. When a student 
knows the function of the water in 
the radiator, he is going to be alert 
to see that it never runs dry in his 
car. 


READING Maps 


Map reading was a lesson that 
we enjoyed. The Highway Com- 
mission supplied us with enough 
maps of the state for each pupil to 
have one for his own use. We 
decided to try to find the shortest 
and best route from one corner of 
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the state to the other. All of us 
were down on the floor with maps 
all over the place before the period 
was over. The winner had to 
identify the numbers of the high- 
ways and tell exactly where he 
changed his route. We learned the 
meanings of all the conventional 
signs, to interpret the legend, and 
to figure distances on either a 
civilian or a military map. We 
took imaginary trips to vacation 
spots, using maps sent to us by the 
different states, and figured mile- 
age, time, and expense. 


LEARNING ABOUT SAFETY 


The students became interested 
in safety. The fact that over 35,000 
people are killed in traffic ac- 
cidents annually shocked them 
into action. A safety council was 
organized under the direction of 
the pre-driving class. Every stu- 
dent in school signed the safe 
driving and safe pedestrian pledge. 
A bulletin board on which car- 
toons and posters on safety are ex- 
hibited was set up. 

At the close of the semester each 
boy and girl who had received a 
passing grade in the course was 
given a pre-induction driver certi- 
ficate issued by the State Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety. This certi- 
ficate recommended the bearer as 
candidate for military motor ve- 
hicle operation should he be in- 
ducted into the Army. 


This course, which had fright- 
ened me at the beginning of the 
semester, has become my favorite 
class. I feel that I have accom- 
plished something in helping those 
enrolled to live a better life. Pre- 
driving does not begin to cor- 
rectly name the course. It is a 
study of physics, English, psy- 
chology, sociology, mechanics, and 
driver education all rolled into 
one. 

It is my honest opinion that pre- 
driving should be a required sub- 
ject for graduation in all the high 
schools of our nation. It is the re- 
sponsibility of our schools to train 
students to live effectively. The 
forty million drivers we have today 
prove that they are going to drive 
an automobile. They should be 
taught to drive safely. Traffic ac- 
cidents and the resulting injuries 
and deaths can and should be con- 
trolled through the careful, thor- 
ough driver education of our high 
school youth. 





























gg W. HOFFMANN, a widely- 


known underwriter and attorney, dis- 
cusses new and important coverages as well 
as possible changes now in view. One of 
his suggestions is that bankers and insur- 
ance men cooperate fully on definite fi- 


nance plansas respect automobile insurance. 
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Changes in Casualty Insurance 


by HARRY W. HOFFMANN 


of the outstanding develop- 
ments in recent years have been in 
the liability field, where forms 
have been simplified and the cov- 
erage extended. The comprehen- 
sive automobile liability policy by 
reason of the changes made in 
1944, is no longer coverage for 
the big risk but instead a “must” 
for the average businessman. No 
longer can any businessman be 
content with specific automobile 
liability insurance if he hopes to 
exist. 

The comprehensive automobile 
liability policy merely puts to- 
gether the coverages necessary for 
the businessman with respect to 
his automobile hazard, that is, 
first, insurance on the automobiles 
which he owns; second, coverage 
for the hazard of hired cars, and 
that hazard confronts almost any 
merchant these days when it takes 
weeks to repair or overhaul his 
delivery truck; third, there is the 
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hazard of non-owned automobiles 
which unfortunately has not been 
properly presented to the small 
businessman. He may operate the 
local bakery or some other small 
retail business employing two or 
three or possibly a dozen people, 
and while his employees may not 
have any necessity to use their 
automobiles in his business, the 
courts have been very uniform in 
attaching the liability to the em- 
ployer in cases of negligence when 
the employee was driving his car 
in the employer’s business, even 
when the employee had been spe- 
cifically instructed not to do so. 
The comprehensive automobile 
liability policy covering these basic 
hazards and picking up any un- 
known hazard, and at the same 
time providing coverage on newly- 
acquired equipment without no- 
tice to the carrier, makes it possible 
for the average businessman to 
have the benefit of complete auto- 
mobile liability protection. 
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GENERAL LIABILITY 


Another of the comprehensive 
liability coverages is the compre- 
hensive general liability policy 
which is designed to protect the 
miscellaneous liability hazards in 
lieu of several policies, each cover- 
ing a particular hazard, and, of 
course, some hazards not being 
insured. 

In the case of a merchant oper- 
ating a grocery store, owning his 
home and possibly another mer- 
cantile building rented to others, 
the comprehensive liability policy 
may be written to cover his busi- 
ness public hazard as respects the 
operation of the grocery store and 
any public hazard he may have as 
respects that portion of the build- 
ing owned by him but occupied 
by others; the public hazard as 
respects the mercantile building 
down the street leased to others, 
and the public hazard as respects 
his private dwelling. If he has an 
elevator in either of these mercan- 
tile buildings, it must also be pro- 
tected as respects the public haz- 
ard. He may also in this contract 
provide protection for his products 
liability hazard, that is, against 
claims directed at him for personal 
injury or death resulting from the 
use or consumption of products 
sold by his store, and he may also 
insure any contractual liability 
hazard which he may have. 
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Here, we see the combining into 
one contract the various legal lia- 
bility hazards which the individual 
may have and, of course, while 
covering the legal liability as re- 
spects the residence, it is possible 
also to afford comprehensive per- 
sonal liability coverage in order to 
afford the businessman the type of 
protection he needs in this day of 
changing order. 

Neither of these comprehensive 
liability policies is perfect, but they 
do, however, change the picture of 
insurance in that we are covering 
all hazards except those specified 
while under the individual policies 
the coverage is limited to specified 
hazards. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY 
The year 1944 saw the advent 
of the new comprehensive personal 
liability policy, which is a distinct 
step forward in that it is a single 
limit policy covering personal in- 


jury liability, employer’s liability 


and property damage liability, 
and not only covers the private 
residence liability heretofore writ- 
ten as a separate coverage, but 
also includes liability for partici- 
pation in sports, liability coverage 
on temporary rented hotel suite or 
summer home, liability for the 
ownership and use of dogs, horses, 
bicycles and boats, personal acts 
of the insured, his wife and chil- 
dren, and also providing employ- 
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er’s liability for domestic servants. 
This contract also provides prem- 
ises medical payments coverage as 
well as employee’s medical pay- 
ments. The premises medical pay- 
ments coverage provided in this 
contract has not received the at- 
tention which it rightfully deserves. 

One of the troubles with a pri- 
vate residence liability policy in 
the past has been that it covered 
only legal liability of the insured 
for injuries to guests and then 
comes along an accident where a 
guest is badly injured but where 
there is no legal liability on the 
part of the host. Claims of this 
character have always made a lot 
of hard feeling between the insured 
and the guest and in some cases, of 
course, have brought about a cer- 
tain amount of collusion between 
the parties in an attempt to stick 
the insurance company. 

The premises medical payments 
coverage in the comprehensive 
personal liability policy is designed 
to pay the reasonable medical, 
surgical and hospital expense for 
injuries to guests and others on the 
premises up to a specific limit per 
person and the question of liability 
in no wise enters into this payment, 


while the policy also affords legal : 


liability protection to the insured, 
if a suit is directed at him alleging 
negligence of the insured. 

The single limit comprehensive 
personal liability policy covering 
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both bodily injury liability and 
property damage liability in one 
single limit, marks the way to 
further use of this type of contract 
in the other fields of bodily injury 
and property damage liability. 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS 


Last year saw almost 100 per- 
cent acceptance by the insured 
public of automobile medical pay- 
ments coverage in connection with 
private passenger automobiles — 
at no time in the insurance busi- 
ness has an extension of coverage 
been so whole-heartedly accepted 
by the public, and rightfully. 

One type of personal insurance 
that has made extensive gains in 
1944 has been the residence and 
outside theft policy which contract 
in 1943 replaced the more limited 
residence burglary, holdup or lar- 
ceny policy. 

In the new policy, the word 
“theft” includes larceny, burglary 
and robbery and the mysterious 
disappearance of any insured prop- 
erty is presumed to be due to theft. 

This policy with its optional 
“theft away from premises cover- 
age” affords a very camplete cov- 
erage not only at the residentce 
premises but away from the prem- 
ises as respects the hazards of theft, 
and for the average individual this 
contract, together with the fire and 
extended cover contract on house- 
hold goods and personal property, 
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affords the very broadest of cover- 
age for a minimum expenditure of 
dollars. This contract, of course, 
does not compete with nor replace 
the personal property floater; how- 
ever, a large percentage of the 
prospects for residence coverage 
does not have the values and 











HARRY W. HOFFMANN 


. the banker and the agent should get 
together. 


cannot afford to meet the mini- 
mum premium requirements re- 
quired under the personal. prop- 
erty floater. 


BroAD Form Po icy 


Going back to business insur- 
ance, we should not overlook the 
broad form’money and securities 





policy, which has been designed to 
replace safe burglary, interior rob- 
bery and messenger robbery cov- 
erages which have heretofore been 
provided for the businessman. 
Under the safe burglary policy 
the coverage required that the loss 
be occasioned by forcible entry 
into the safe with visible marks of 
such forcible entry either by tools, 
explosives or chemicals, while the 
interior holdup policy and the out- 
side messenger holdup policy spe- 
cifically covered the hazard of 
holdup or robbery, the first, in the 
premises, and the second covering 
outside of the premises. The broad 
form money and securities policy 
not only covers safe burglary but 
loss of money and securities by 
entry into the safe without visible 
marks, also loss of money or securi- 
ties by fire, explosion, flood, tor- 
nado, theft, larceny and disappear- 
ance from within the premises. 
The messenger coverage not 
only covers holdup of the cus- 
todian outside of the premises but 
also theft or burglary of funds or 
securities from the home of the 
custodian as well as loss by disap- 
pearance, fire, explosion or flood. 
Unfortunately, the necessary 
minimum premium requirement 
for the broad form of coverage has 
retarded the sale of the coverage 
to the smaller risks, and therefore 
the small risk should have the 
benefit of the specific coverages of 
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safe burglary, interior holdup and 
messenger holdup. 

This year will undoubtedly see 
further extensions of coverage in 
the casualty field with further 
simplification of policy forms and 
undoubtedly will see an increase 
in several classes of claims, par- 
ticularly automobile bodily injury 
and property damage liability 
claims, as the automobiles now 
on the highway more and more 
approach the “junk” age, coupled 
with the relaxation of speed con- 
trols and the general failure of the 
public to recognize that its old 
automobiles constitutes a hazard 
and should be operated at a re- 
duced instead of an increased 
speed. 


THE BANKER AND INSURANCE 

Looking ahead, it is our opinion 
that the banker and the insurance 
agency should get together on defi- 
nite finance plans as respects auto- 
mobiles and other commodities — 
the bank to do the financing and 
the agent to write the insurance 
business. 

The banker today needs only 
look at his bank’s financial state- 
ment to see what has happened to 
his loan account brought about 
largely by the activities of various 
governmental organizations which 
today are engaged in the private 
loan field. 

Automobile and commodity fi- 
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nancing may be retained in the 
local community by close coopera- 
tion between the insurance agent 
and the banker, but in the ab- 
sence of that cooperation, both the 
insurance premiums and the fi- 
nance charges are going to leave 
the community, because the large 
finance companies are going after 
this business when commodities 
are again available. 

Within the past few years large 
finance companies have been buy- 
ing up casualty companies in addi- 
tion to their fire company hold- 
ings. No less than eighteen auto- 
mobile insurance companies are 
owned outright today by finance 
companies. and those organiza- 
tions plan to get their business 
through the automobile dealers 
both as respects financing the 
automobile and the complete in- 
surance on the automobile. 

The insurance agent and the 
banker will do well to recognize 
the situation and work out their 
plans before V-Day for close oper- 
ation if they expect to retain insur- 
ance business and the finance 
business on that large volume of 
installment sales that will un- 
doubtedly fall both in the automo- 
bile field and the commodity field. 

In looking into the future and 
having in mind that remark of 
Patrick Henry, “‘I know of no way 
of judging the future but by the 
past,” we may expect that both 
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the insurance and the banking 
business will be faced with more 
and more competition from gov- 
ernmental agencies and from co- 
operatives that by state and federal 
laws are relieved from the burden 
of high taxes necessary to pay the 
costs of this terrible world conflict. 

There may be postwar jobs for 
60,000,000 people, some 8 and 4 
million more jobs than now exist 
under wartime conditions, and 
there may in a few years after the 
war be some 50 to 60 million auto- 
mobiles on the American high- 
ways; the postwar period may see 
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privately-owned planes around 
every town or city airport, and 
helicopters in most back yards; 
however, we may only hope to 
survive by a better knowledge of 
our own business and the other 
fellow’s business; with the usual 
hard work coupled with a con- 
tinued fight as must be maintained 
by all other private business to 
avoid being lost in competition 
with a multitude of governmental 
agencies competing for private 
business with the taxpayers’ money 
as well as the competition of tax- 
favored cooperatives. 
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“Thumb Fun,” or “It’s Also Good ‘Copy’’’ 


A man driving along the highway, one day, passed an army training 
camp soon after the soldiers had been granted leave. The roadside seemed 
alive with boys vigorously thumbing each passing car for a lift. 





The man had made it a rule never to pick up a stranger on the high- 
way, so he drove past a hundred or more soldiers. Then he saw just 
ahead a smiling, red-headed little fellow, standing all alone — about fifty 
feet from any campmates. On his chest hung a placard, on which were 
lettered just two words in bold display. No thumbing — it wasn’t neces- 
sary. 

The man succumbed. He stopped, and all the way to town he found his 
passenger generously true to the two little words on the placard: “Good 
Company!” — Joys of Life, reprinted in The Advertisers Digest 
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“T don’t recall that anyone ever said 
anything to me about not stealing it.’ “I’ve always made a pest of myself — 
that’s why I’ve always been so successful.” 
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“We discovered that he was extremely “Roses are red, violets blue, Ajex Insur- 
sensitive about being simply a pinhead.” ance Company would like toinsure you.” 
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“Two Cents’ WortTH”’ 

A successful insurance man of York 
Beach, Maine, George A. Ernst, not 
only believes in the power of sustained 
advertising, but believes this should 
be pursued in an unorthodox manner. 

His advertising takes the form of a 
weekly newspaper column (actually 
about half a column in length), and 
appears under the heading “And 
Now — George Ernst Puts in His Two 
Cents’ Worth.” This heading is usually 
followed by a pertinent illustration, 
in humorous vein, with a sub-head- 
line germane to the message which 
follows. 

The campaign ran for 40 weeks, at 
a total space cost of $50. More than 
four months later the “results” were 
still coming in. ““The crop of commis- 
sions that resulted from new business 
that came in without further solicita- 
tion was bountiful,” says Mr. Ernst, 
“but the most gratifying result is 
the new easy approach I now have in 
gaining a responsive audience for my 


Usable Ideas for Today 





sales interviews. My actual sales talks 
are shorter and more successful. 
Through my advertisements, I have 
already covered the general subject 
somewhat, and I know when I call 
how much they know about insurance 
because I already have told them. It is 
still a surprise to me to find my es- 
tablished clientele more amenable 
than they ever were before.” 

The campaign started with general 
remarks on insurance, followed by 
accident, life, fire and other lines. 
Then were discussed the principal 
forms, then the “specialties,” higher 
limits, etc., with a strong continuing 
plug for the services rendered by the 
small-town producer. 

Among featured messages were 
these: What Insurance Is Intended to 
Be; Order of Importance of Insurance; 
Why Agents Ask Questions; Public 
Liability; How Do You Buy Insur- 
ance?; Four Coverages in the Acci- 
dent Policy; Furs; Kids; Burglary and 
Glass; Imagine a Grocer Giving Stuff 
Away; and Being a Local Agent. 
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Usually, the column ends with two 
or three human-interest fillers. Ex- 
amples: All you need to know about 
insurance is: You ‘need it; I have it. 
Buy it of me. . . . So many children 
have bicycles! Some are going to get 
hurt. Do they all have a fund set up 
to pay for medical expenses? . . 
Worries are like mushrooms. It never 
rains but it spores. Put the burden on 
your insurance agent. . . . And then 
there’s that one about locking the barn 
door after the horse has been stolen 
Well, lock it anyway. They may come 
back for the bushel of oats. 


Accounts RECEIVABLE 


Many prospects for Accounts Re- 
ceivable insurance can be found in 
every community and include de- 
partment stores, drug, grocery, ap- 
pliance and furniture stores. The pros- 
pect is not hard to sell if the agent gets 
across to him through his sales talk, 
and through visual material, the loss 
in money, time and credit that would 
ensue if his records were destroyed. 


IpEAS REQUESTED 


If you are an agent or broker, you 
have undoubtedly developed interest- 
ing ideas of your own for sales promo- 
tion. THE JOURNAL will welcome short 
items from you describing successful 
sales-promotion ideas you have put 


into effect. Just jot down your items - 


and mai] them to THe Casualty AND 
Surety JouRNAL, 60 John St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 
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Tue Best ““Move”’ HE Ever 
MADE 


The agency of K. W. Pohl, of Men- 
dota, Illinois, consists of three besides 
himself — his secretary, bookkeeper 
and office manager. Some time ago, 





he decided to move his agency to a 
ground floor location (shown above). 


This was the best ‘move’ I ever 


made,” he says. 
Memo CALENDAR 


Why not furnish your smaller “‘un- 
surveyed” assureds a small memo cal- 
endar, listing in convenient form the 
dates on which their insurance pay- 
ments become due. Many agents have 
found this produces excellent results 
in prompt pavment. 




















An unsold market of 2,000,- 
000 units is available now 


Prime Assets of the Fidelity 
Prospector 


by FRED H. DOENGES 


UTHORITIES PREDICT the post- 
A war era will see the start of 
500,000 to 1,000,000 new business 
enterprises. This of course may be 
wishful thinking, but there are 
“straws” which seem to point in 
that direction. 

Figures recently released by the 
Business Structures Unit of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce are interesting. The record 
high for the number of business 
units in operation in the United 
States was in September, 1941, 
when the number was 3,398,000. 
A new low occurred in June, 1943, 
when the number dropped to 
2,870,000, a loss of 528,000 units. 
Most of the casualties were non- 
essential enterprises and some due 
to manpower shortages and re- 
strictions generally. 

After the war most of the re- 
tired units will be replaced in 





some form to start over again. Re- 
tirements cost many agents and 
brokers good fidelity bond ac- 
counts and on the resumption of 
business the new units will become 
‘prime assets” for fidelity pros- 
pectors. 

In June, 1943, there were 2,870,- 
000 business units in operation. 
Probably not more than one- 
fourth now carry fidelity -bonds. 
Here is an unsold market of more 
than 2,000,000 units and these 
prospects are available now. 

A concerted drive is now going 
on to encourage the formation of 
smaller business units. Congress is 
being urged to enact legislation to 
assist the smaller businessman to 
command capital and credit on a 
basis comparable to the larger 
enterprises and to remove from 
the small enterprises some of the 
burdens of regulation. Politicians 

















are promising 60,000,000 jobs 
after the war. This, too, may be 
wishful thinking, but assuming 
that they will settle for 50,000,000 
jobs, it means many new enter- 
prises will have to be started to 
handle such employment figures. 

If the experts guess right and 
we have 500,000 to 1,000,000 new 
units the broker or agent looking 
for a place to sell fidelity coverages 
need only to eliminate from his 
prospect list those now carrying 
fidelity protection and go to work. 
There are more without it than 


with it. Losing the opportunity of 


developing this business is costly. 

Your best market is your present 
customer. Don’t waste valuable 
time trying to transfer the business 
of other producers. Check your 
customers and make certain their 
present fidelity coverages are ade- 
quate. If the postwar period re- 
peats the mistakes of the past, 
under-insurance will continue to be 
costly and embarrassing to the 
producer. 

With giant business enterprises 
dotting the map, there are rela- 
tively few $1,000,000 blanket 
bonds. There are not many $500,- 


000 bonds in force. Yet million, 


dollar losses have occurred and 
will occur again. Sound protec- 
tion is achieved only through a 
practical sales service rendered by 
the producer. 

“How much is enough?” is a 
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proper question, and while no 
satisfactory yardstick is available, 
there are some factors which, 
when given consideration, may 
justify bonding limits well above 
minimum amounts. 

Almost every business has a 
turn-over in sales or process. The 








FRED H. DOENGES 
. . « know your prospect’s business 


merchant may “turnover’’ his 
stocks several times a year. The 
manufacturer or producer has his 
“turnover” in converting raw ma- 
terial into finished products. De- 
falcations are always covered up in 
some one or more of the account- 
ing or production phases of a busi- 
ness. The cash drawer and the 
bank account represent only a part 
of the risk. One or more employees 
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in collusion with outsiders can 
wreck a business. Larger losses 
average four and a half years or 
more in the making. 

Here is a chart to study and 
visualize to see the possibilities of 
hiding a large shortage. At almost 
all stages of operation, any business 
is vulnerable to dishonesty losses. 
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Using the illustration below, 
recommendations are in order for 
coverage of $100,000, $200,000 or 
$300,000, and these amounts are 
not out of line. Under-insurance is 
far more costly than adequate 
coverage. Too often the amount of 
bond is fixed to match a premium 
which is considered spendable — 


Manufacturing concern has annual sales of $1,000,000. 
Note: Every stage of operations is constant through the year. Percentages used 


are estimates only. 


Example: 1st stage is 5 per cent of annual sales — or $50,000 and indicates a 
hiding place for possible loss up to that amount. 


Step-by-step value 
each stage of operations. 
QJ represents exposure 
based on annual sales 


ist Stage — Raw material — produced or bought....... 5% 

2nd. “* — Formation, processing — start of production. . 10% 

3rd “ — Product takes form — resigns partssupplies 10% 

4th ‘“ — Sale of product. . : . 100% 

5th ‘* — Shipment and deliver y ‘of pr oduct — value. 100% 

6th ‘* — Billing and accounts receivable............ 100% 

7th ‘* — Bank account — plus working capital....... 100% plus 
Re re errr 50% plus 
9th ‘ -— Payrolls — withholding and other taxes, etc... 50% 7 plus 
10th ‘“* — Profits — reserves, bank loans............. 5% plus 


Every phase of operations in a 
business can be made a hiding 
place for dishonesty losses. The 
abstractions may be in the 6th or 
7th stage and covered up by ma- 
nipulations in the 1st, 2nd or 9th 
stages. Multiply these opportuni- 
ties by 2, 3 or 4 years and you have 
all the makings of a catastrophic 
loss. Remember larger losses av- 
erage 414 years in the making. 





how much for how little. Too often 
the prospector stresses fidelity 
bond cost as an expense deductible 
before taxes. This tax angle has 
been overworked. Instead, paint 
the picture that an uninsured busi- 
ness may have to operate two, 
three or four months, or a whole 
year or more to make good an 
uninsured fidelity loss. Self-in- 
sured fidelity losses, too, are only 








deductible in the year of occur- 
rence and many such losses ex- 
tend over several years. 

Know your prospect’s business, 
chart it, and when the real expo- 
sure picture is shown, a better 
protection job will be done. Re- 
member fidelity bonds guarantee 
honesty and integrity and in addi- 
tion contribute to the success in 
business life of employed men and 
women. 

Fidelity bonds give “‘peace of 
mind” to the employer. 

Fidelity bonds are good stabiliz- 
ers in any business, and many 
executives now at the top of the 
ladder are successful because of 
guaranteed honesty and integrity. 
The bonded man or woman from 
across the tracks and the silver- 
spooned relative of the big boss 
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are thus placed on an equal basis. 

Stress these values when point- 
ing out the possibility of losses. 

All producers have a stake in 
each fidelity account. If 500,000 
new prospects can be sold fidelity 
coverages in the next few years, 
agents and brokers will have in- 
creased their “prime assets.’’ Your 
time can be well spent in prospect- 
ing for fidelity business (a) from 
the new units of business which 
will develop in the postwar period 
(b) in canvassing and selling the 
75 percent or more of business units 
now without this protection (c) in 
increasing to adequate amounts 
the business of your present fidel- 
ity customers. 

Renewal premiums are indeed 
“prime assets” and business usually 
stays with the original producer. 


In the Early ‘Days 


In 1720, in London, a company offered to protect masters and 
mistresses against losses by theft committed by such of their servants 
as were registered with the company and in 1840, also in London, 
another fidelity company undertook to guarantee the honesty of 
clerks. 1851 saw the organization of a Canadian company which 
entered the United States to do business in 1881. Then in 1872 
a New York company was founded, but it was not until the forma- 
tion of a second New York company in 1874 which began writing 
business three years later that corporate suretyship became well 


established in the United States. — W. J. Bremer 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








ArE You GettTinc Your SHARE OF 
BuRGLARY PREMIUMS? 


The Indiana Agent 


The total burglary premiums writ- 
ten by all stock companies throughout 
the country during 1935 totaled $26,- 
709,406. Seven years later, or in 1942, 
this figure for all stock companies had 
jumped to $32,227,341, an increase in 
7 years of over 5144 millions. In 1943, 
the figure increased to $37,197,381, an 
increase of 16 percent over the 1942 
writing. 

The only personal line to show any- 
thing like that increase for 1943 was 
personal accident insurance. Produc- 
tion figures then for the last two years 
show that burglary ranks right at the 
top as the most rapidly growing 
premium producer for the agent. 

The above facts account for the In- 
surance Education Committee select- 
ing the burglary course as one of two 
to be given during the Sixth Annual 
Conference. Every member of the 
I.A.L.A. should fully acquaint himself 
with all forms of burglary coverage so 
that he may “cash in” on this rapidly- 
increasing premium producer. 

The total burglary premiums writ- 
ten by mutual companies is also of 





interest in that they reveal total writ- 
ings in 1935 of $603,418. In 1942, this 
figure had increased to $1,394,428 and 
in 1943 jumped to $1,774,670, an in- 
crease of 27 percent over writings of the 
previous year. 

If you’re not getting your share of 
burglary premiums, it would be well 
to investigate and “do something 
about it.” 


Points THat Hetp You SELL 
The Local Agent 


Products liability is a coverage 
needed by many manufacturers of 
articles other than food or drink — 
and in any category the need for this 
coverage is heightened by the use of 
substitute materials. As confident as 
the manufacturer may be of a new 
product, still, it is comparatively 
untried. He needs the coverage at any 
time, but certainly, now, he should 
exercise the caution of insuring against 
any possible claims that may arise 
because of its failure, and the conse- 
quent injury that might result to per- 
son or property. 

Scan your list of insureds and pros- 
pects for products that might present 
this problem. 








Lonc TERM VALUE OF RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION 


U. S. Review 


The creation of a research division 
within the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives is the latest of a 
series of forward steps designed to as- 
sure the casualty insurance business of 
a secure place in the rapidly-changing 
American environment. 

The long-term value of a research 
organization depends in a large meas- 
ure upon the extent to which it adopts 
a scientific attitude toward the prob- 
lems referred to it for solution. If its 
basic purpose is to find support for 
existing practices, to uncover addi- 
tional proof that new ventures are 
impractical, to unearth statistics and 
arguments in opposition to changes 
sought by the public, then it will hin- 
der rather than aid the business in 
adapting itself to new conditions. If, 
on the other hand, the research organ- 
ization is given a free hand to study 
public needs and public demands and 
to subject insurance methods and 
facilities to enlightened self-criticism, 
it will make it possible for insurance to 
keep its services in constant adjust- 
ment with public demands. 


STREAMLINING 

Insurance, particularly in the cas- 
ualty classifications, has gone a long 
way in streamlining its operations to: 
meet public needs. The development 
of comprehensive forms and the con- 
stant broadening of specific. contracts 
has eliminated much of the dissatisfac- 
tion that existed as recently as the late 
*thirties. The business has also gradu- 
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ally recognized that the public im- 
poses upon it a responsibility to solve 
certain social problems — arising out 
of highway and industrial accidents, 
for instance — or to abandon the field 
in favor of a State-operated enter- 
prise. In meeting these public de- 
mands, insurance has had to move 
slowly and deliberately, conscious of 
the fact that the maintenance of com- 
pany solvency is its primary responsi- 
bility to the public. Progress has now 
reached the point where further 
changes must be based on the best 
possible knowledge of public needs, 
the most effective methods of meeting 
them and the consequences of a 
projected course of action upon the 
business. The newly-created research 
organization can perform an_ in- 
valuable service in providing this 
knowledge. 
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“The Customers Always Write” 


Witt ConrINnue IN THE 
INSURANCE GAME 

Somewhere in the Western Pacific 
Dear Editor: 

My main reason in writing you is to 
inform you of my change in address. My 
new address will be a fairly permanent 
one, I hope. 

My other purpose is to tell you how 
much I enjoy receiving and reading THE 
Journat. I look forward to each issue 
and find almost all of the articles of in- 
terest to me. 

Before I entered the Army in 1941, I 
worked in the claim department of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany at the New York office on William 
Street. I was in the workmen’s compen- 
sation part of the claim department, 
paying medical bills and settling small 
claims. I also helped the representatives 
to prepare the cases for a hearing before 
the Labor Board. I enjoyed this work 
and hope to continue in the insurance 
game after the war, although I also hope 
to attend and finish law school, and 
eventually to work in the legal depart- 
ment of the company. 

Tue JourRNAL serves to keep me in 
touch with the newest trends in insur- 
ance, and supplements an extension 
course which I am now studying from 
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the University of Minnesota on casualty 
insurance. 

I wish I could tell you about where I 
am, and of what we have been through, 
but censorship will not permit. 

Please keep THE JouRNAL coming, 
and rest assured I will greatly appreciate 
it. 

Joun K. Mountrorp, Lt., AUS 
2 <= 


One OF THE Best 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Editor: 

In the March issue, there is an article 
by Mr. Alexander E. Fox, “Pll See My 
Lawyer.” I think that is one of the best 
articles I have ever read, and personally, 
I would like to get some reprints, if it 
is possible. I could use them where they 
would do considerable good. I think 
every claim adjuster ought to have a 
supply on hand. 

A. W. M. 
Tt F- ff 


AVIATION INSURANCE 
Lambert Field, Mo. 
Dear Editor: 
After receiving my first issue of THE 


Journa., I was wondering how I was 


placed on your mailing list. I soon learned 
the reason. While reading Field Forum, I 








came across a letter written by E. B. Gill, 
who was my superior prior to entering 
the armed service. 

I enjoy THE JouRNAL more now than I 
did, because it helps me to keep my fin- 
gers in insurance. 

Several of the fellows in the barracks 
have picked THE JOURNAL up and read 
various items and then they remarked 
how much they enjoyed reading it, al- 
though they had no knowledge of in- 
surance. 

I was wondering what your Associa- 
tion thinks about claim adjustments, etc., 
regarding aviation insurance, because I 
plan to use my aviation knowledge that 
I have received while in the Navy after 
I leave the service. I think that the field 
will be large. 

Keep your JOURNAL coming. 

W. R. SouTHARD 
A.M.M. 1/c, USN 


eH! -¢ 


Campaicn Ngar Its Enp 
Okinawa 
Dear Editor: 

Just a line to inform you of a change 
in my address, 

I’ve been steadily receiving your mag- 
azine, and can say that in conjunction 
with the company magazine I receive, 
“The Hartford Agent,” it gives a clear 
and concise picture of the trends in cas- 
ualty insurance today. Some of the bus- 
iness notes that it contains embody prin- 
ciples that I find effective in the admin- 
istration of my company of military po- 
licemen. Several of the enlisted men of 
my organization were formerly insur- 
ance men and so I pass my copy of THE 
JourNAL on to them. 

The campaign here is near its end (3 
June 1945), and I believe it has proven 
to the Japs that not only can we open 
their front door but we are inside their 


homeland. 


Cart Bisuop, Capt., AUS 
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We Don’t Brame Him 


Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Editor: 

I always enjoy the amusing items in 
your “Take Note” page each month in 
Tue Journat. I wonder if you ever 
heard of the Hartford man who tried to 
sue the city because he got into some 
poison ivy on the public golf course in 
Goodwin Park. W. R. 

¥ € ¢ 
Kept Him Postep 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

I wish to thank you for sending me 
your magazine during my stay in the 
armed forces. I have now returned to 
my office, and will not need my extra 
copy. THE JouRNAL was of great help in 
keeping me posted while away. 

A. T. StIveRsON 
eo £¢- gg 
Woutpn’t Be Wirnout It 
Brookline, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

Although I have been in the Service 
for two years, I wouldn’t be without my 
favorite insurance publication. 

Mart D. Ricuarps, Ensign, USCG 
, ¥- # 


(Most of the letters appearing in this 
month’s Field Forum were addressed to 
THe JournAL by men and women 
serving in the armed forces. Repre- 
senting a cross-section of mail regu- 
larly received from both home and 
abroad, the letters are a fine demon- 
stration of the continuing interest of 
our fighters in their former business of 
insurance, despite the unusual condi- 
tions under which they now live. In- 
surance will be an even stronger, 
better institution with the return of 
its sons and daughters now in the 
services. — Ep.) 
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Frep H. DoencEs, manager, Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland, and 
the American Bonding Company of Bal- 
timore, at St. Louis, Mo., has spent his 
entire business life, 39 years, in the fidel- 
ity and surety business, for the past 19 in 
his present position. Mr. Doenges is a 
past president of the Surety Underwrit- 
ers Association of St. Louis and is vice 
president of the Casualty Managers As- 
sociation of that city. He is a member of 
the board of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. (Prime Assets of the Fidelity 
Prospector, page 55.) 
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H. E. Foreman has been managing di- 
rector of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America since 1940. Previ- 
ously, he had been with the association’s 
national staff as field engineer and as- 
sistant engineer and assistant managing 
director. For 11 years, he was previously 
connected with the Ohio State Highway 
Department. He is a graduate of the 
Ohio State University and in addition 
to his engineering education and back- 
ground, received a degree in law from 
Franklin University at Columbus, Ohio, 
and was admitted to the Ohio State Bar 
in 1928 and is a member of the Ohio 
State Bar Association and the Columbus 
Bar Association. He is a member of the 
National Press Club of Washington and 
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of the American Trade Executive Asso- 
ciation, and of the Construction Ad- 
visory Committee to the Joint Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, and also of 
the Federal Advisory Council for Em- 
ployment Security. (Postwar Construction, 
page 35.) 
; Ff 


Joun V. Grimatp1, research engineer 
of the National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, has the degrees of B.S. and M.A. 





The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, under the 
direction of its Public and Agency Relations 
Committee, for those interested in casualty 
insurance (liability, automobile, accident, bur- 
glary, boiler and machinery insurance, etc.) and 
suretyship (bonding). Sixth year of publication. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and further 
the appreciation, of stock company coverages; 

and to publicize the activities o} the Association 
that are carried on in the interests of the public, 
member companies and their representatives. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of member 
companies receive the JourNAL by courtesy of 
one or more of our members, through whose 
cooperation its publication is made possible. 
Additional subscriptions for such persons may 
be entered at a cost of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to 
state member company affiliation; see list on 
inside back cover.) To all others interested, 
$1.50. Orders for N.Y.C., add 1% for sales tax. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which are 
not necessarily always those of the Association. 
SCHEDULE. Published monthly throughout 
the year, except for a combined June- July 
issue and a combined August-September issue. 


OFFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 John 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. Publication office, 
Concord, N. H. (Advertising is not accepted.) 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six weels are re- 
quired for change of address to take effect. 
Please be sure to give old as well as new address. 


REPRODUCTION, Original material appear- 
ing in our columns may be reproduced without 
specific permission, if the usual credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
Journat are copyrighted 1945, by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty re surety Executives, N.Y.C. 
Title registered in the U. $. Patent Office. 
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from New York University, where he 
majored in health and safety educa- 
tion and chemical engineering. He has 
been director of the safety engineer- 
ing program at Grumman Aircraft En- 
gineering Corp., Bethpage, N. Y.; a 
research fellow and visiting lecturer at 
the Center for Safety Education at New 
York University; and a safety consultant 
at Scully Steel Products, a subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel. Mr. Grimaldi is holder of 
the Arthur Williams Memorial Fellow- 
ship given by the American Museum of 
Safety. (70,000,000 Handicapped Workers, 
page 23.) 
i See 


Harry W. HorrMann, underwriter and 
attorney, Phoenix Indemnity Company 
and London Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Ltd., at Lawrence, Kansas, 
has spent over 25 years handling claims, 
litigation and underwriting as well as 
development of business. He holds the 
degrees of A.B. and LL.B. from Kansas 
University and is a member of the 
Kansas Bar. Mr. Hoffmann served with 
the AEF in France during World War 
I, (Changes in Casualty Insurance, page 45.) 
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G. D. NewrTon is assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies at Hartford, Conn. 
From 1921 to 1927, he did reportorial 
and editorial work on the Indianapolis 
Star, was news editor of the Indianapolis 
News and instructor in the school of 
journalism at the University of Indiana, 
of which university he is a graduate. In 
1927, he joined the publicity department 
of the Travelers Insurance Companies, 
handling news and automobile safety 
publications, and since 1936 has been a 
member of the agency department of the 
Travelers Companies. He is a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, national honorary 


journalistic fraternity. (Public Relations 
with a Quick Return, page 18.) 
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Mrs. THELMA PEARCE is a teacher of 
English and driver education at Putnam 
City High School, Putnam City, Okla- 
homa. (An Amateur Teaches Driver Edu- 
cation, page 41.) 
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Joun M. Tuomas, president of the Na- 
tional Union Fire Insurance Company 
and National Union Indemnity Com- 
pany, chairman of the Birmingham Fire 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., has spent his entire business career 
in the fire insurance business. He is a 
past president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and other positions 
include: director, Mellon Indemnity 
Corporation; Fire Companies Adjust- 
ment Bureau; Forbes National Bank of 
Pittsburgh; Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc., and Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica. (The Myth of Monopoly, page 1.) 
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Credits. Photographs: Pages 13, 27, 31, 
34 and 38 from Acme Newspictures; 
Center Spread, “Ray Murphy,” from 
United Nations Conference Official 
Photographs, “Second Annual Army 
Safety Program Dinner-Conference,” 
from ABC Newspictures, “Gold Medal 
Awards,” from the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, “Foxhole Wasn’t 
Fun,” from Acme Newspictures, “Best 
Safety Film,” from Zurich Insurance 
Companies and “Wings for Victory,” 
from AAF Official Photographs, Art 
Work: Horace T. Elmo, Robin Graves, 
George Malcolm-Smith, Charles Skiles 
and Hull Studios, New York. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 









Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 









The Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
The Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 






The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 











b General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
F Globe Indemnity Corporation Great American Indemnity Company 
* Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 






The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
The Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 


















National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
} Pacific Indemnity Company Phoenix Indemnity Company 
The Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 
' Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
t Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
4 Standard Surety & Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 
{ The Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Casualty Insurance Company 
H United National Indemnity Company United States Casualty Company 
i United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 






The Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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